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() UR “defensive operations” against Mustapha 





Kemal Pasha have begun successfully enough. 
The Greeks have advanced northwards and 
eastwards from Smyrna well into Anatolia. They have 
taken Alashehr and other important places, and have 
put considerable Turkish forces out of action. The 
Turkish forces, indeed, from all accounts, are not hard 
to put out of action, since both their moral and their 
equipment are poor, and there is every likelihood that 
the Greek army and our navy will go on from victory 
to victory. But the difficulties will not be at an end, 
as we have said before, with the suppression of Mustapha. 
The whole move is a dangerous gambler’s throw which 
shows up with painful clearness the quality of European 
statesmanship. Mustapha himself, like nearly every 
other trouble which afflicts the Middle East, is the 
creation of the Supreme Council’s incapacity and of the 
quarrels and greed and ignorance of the Powers. 
Stil, with the situation as it was a fortnight ago, 
there were two alternatives. One—the worse—was to 
strike at Mustapha and trust blindly to luck for the 
future. The other was frankly to recognise certain 
glaring wrongs in the Turkish Treaty, and to set about 
putting them right. The Council, of course, chose the 
worse alternative. And it appears that there is only 
a half-hearted agreement even on this. French public 
opinion, which wishes to conciliate Turkey, is less than 
lukewarm about the exploit; whilst Italy, in her 
jealousy and hatred of the Greeks, will have nothing to 
do with it. 
* * a 
The Turkish Delegation has now presented its final 
views on the Peace Treaty. Turkey is prepared to 


swallow most of the proffered dose. She will recognise 
independences, protectorates, and annexations right 
and left ; but the loss of Eastern Thrace and of Smyrna 
and its district she cannot stomach. She protests, also, 
against her exclusion from the Dardanelles Commission, 
against various features connected with the “ zone of 
occupation” round the Straits, and against certain 
of the proposed frontiers in Asia. We do not know 
how far the “ extremists ”’ in Turkey are in agreement 
with the Turkish Government’s view, but we 
have every reason to believe that a large section 
of them would be conciliated by concessions on the 
main points. In any case, concessions ought to be 
made on the main points, not primarily to win over the 
Nationalists, but on grounds of principle. The out- 
standing grievance, which overshadows all else, is 
our gift to Greece of the Smyrna area and of Eastern 
Thrace—which Mr. Lloyd George used to describe as a 
“homeland of the Turkish race,”” which others would 
attribute to Bulgaria, but which no one, save the Greeks, 
thinks should be Greek. We suppose there is little 
chance of the Supreme Council confessing its mistakes 
at this eleventh hour, and reverting to the long-forgotten 
principle of self-determination. That, it is said, would 
smack of weakness! In fact, it would show strength 
of mind, and it would save trouble in the end; for the 
Dictators will have sooner or later to “ modify” in 
Turkey, as they are already being forced tas modify ” 


in Germany. 
* * * 


Our little European war which is not our war has, 
it seems, taken a definitely bad turn for our friends 
who are not our friends. The Polish armies have been 
forced to retreat along the entire front from Vilna to 
Kamenetz-Podolsk, and: Warsaw has had to take such 
comfort as it could from the skill with which part, 
at least, of the retirement was carried out. It is too 
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early, of course, to make predictions; but there is no 
concealment of the profound disappointment in Poland 
or of the confidence of the Russians in their ultimate 
success. We do not doubt that in due course this 
latest attempt of the Gentlemen of Europe to crush 
Sansculottism will end as ignominiously as have its 
predecessors. Poland will thank the Gentlemen of 
Europe for having assisted her into a hole and left 
her there. And we shall thank the Gentlemen of 
England for having made our name stink a little more 
in the nostrils of honourable men. Meanwhile, Sans- 
culottism, in the shape of M. Krassin, is still in treaty 
with Downing Street, despite his return to Moscow. 
The issue here is by no means certain. Mr. Lloyd 
George, we believe, has not wavered in his desire to 
come to terms, just as our anti-Bolshevik Press, has 
not wavered in its outcries and its misrepresentations. 
But a powerful section of the Gentlemen of England 
have been active behind the scenes, and there is all 
too good a chance of the negotiations breaking down 
over the question of Russia's foreign creditors—not, 
as is alleged in some quarters, over prisoners in Russia 
or the invasion of Persia. If they do, it will be a gross 
scandal—not because we suggest that the Russians 
should lightly repudiate any and every pre-revolu- 
tionary obligation, but because we are perfectly con- 
vinced that they do not want to repudiate every obliga- 
tion, if they are properly dealt with. And supposing 
that meant not merely “ trade relations,”’ but political 
peace ? So much the better; we ought to be at peace 
v ich Russia—Soviets or no Soviets, and whether or not 
Siberian mineowners are assured of 20s. in the £1. 
* * * 

The ugly outbursts at Ancona and in other Italian 
towns have been rather childishly attributed in the 
Press to Anarchist propaganda. Their real cause has 
been the growing disgust of the Italian soldiers, and the 
proletariat which provides them, with imperialistic 
adventures in general and with the Albanian adventure 
in particular. The interference of Italy with Albania is 
disgraceful, though not more disgraceful than the inter- 
ference, or proposed interference, of Greece or Jugo- 
Slavia ; and we hope that Signor Giolitti’s declaration 
in favour of Albanian independence means a speedy 
end of the business. But there are still Italian troops 
holding, or trying to hold, Valona, and they ought to be 
withdrawn at the earliest possible moment. Even so, 
however, there is not likely to be a cessation of violence 
in Italy ; the economic and political discontent is too 
widespread and profound, and the class war too acute. 
Signor Giolitti may perhaps succeed in appeasing some 
of the unrest, if he can carry out the fiscal and economic 
reforms which he has recently announced. His pro- 
gramme apparently satisfies the Catholics, but the 
Nationalists do not find his foreign policy “ spirited ” 
enough, and the Socialists are resolutely hostile to him. 
For the rest, if any trust is to be placed in the speeches 
of Prime Ministers, we may venture to hope something 
from him, for he advocates cordial relations with the 
Allies and friendly relations with all other peoples, 
including “unrestricted regular relations with the 
Russian Government.” 

* * * 


The Conference at Spa next week will be—or ought 
to be—the most important international meeting that 
has taken place since the signing of the Versailles Treaty 
twelve months ago. We say it ought to be important, 
because unhappily we cannot count on the Allies going 
to Spa with any determination to set Europe on its feet. 
The Echo de Paris has published an interview with “a 
well-informed diplomatist,”” who thinks that the Con- 
ference will be “a pure matter of form’’; the German 
delegates will begin by demanding time for reflection or 
consultation with their Government, and end by making 
proposals that we cannot accept. That, of course, may 
be a true forecast. In the present state of Germany it is 


impossible to say what her attitude will be ; all we know 
for certain is that the new Chancellor has recently made 
a very conciliatory pronouncement, that there is a 
division of opinion among the Germans on the question 
of disarmament, and great doubt about the indemnity 
which they can, or think they can, pay. It is not sur- 
prising that “ well-informed diplomatists,” or anybody 
else, should fear lest Spa may be only a matter of form. 
But what is serious is that there are all too many in 
France, and even in this country, who in their foolish- 
ness want it to be so; for this is precisely the attitude 
which has prolonged the misery of Europe ever since 
the peace. We believe that it will make all the differ- 
ence in what spirit and with what intentions we meet 
the Germans. We ought to be firm about disarmament, 
reasonable about the indemnity. Neither reasonable- 
ness, it is true, nor firmness (except in the wrong place) 
has hitherto been the strong point of the Supreme 
Council. But we still cherish a faint hope. 
* * * 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the mischief 
produced by the Government’s repeated postponement 
of the Amritsar debate. The original reason for the 
delay was ample. Since General Dyer’s testimony, 
on which he was condemned, was given under condi- 
tions which did not permit of legal procedure, it was 
desirable that he should be allowed to submit a full 
statement to the Army Council. But the interval 
has been so prolonged that feeling in India has been 
dangerously exacerbated, associations from both sides 
have been firing documents, while the enemies of the 
Secretary for India have been working their case 
against him with every available resource. On Wed- 
nesday Mr. Montagu announced that General Dyer's 
documents were on the point of being sent in to the 
Army Council, and that he hoped the debate might be 
fixed for next week. Since the publication of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s letter to the Press, the discussion has 
turned mainly upon the question as to how many details 
of the Amritsar massacre and its attendant conditions 
had been communicated to the India Office before the 
evidence taken by the Hunter Committee appeared in 
the Indian Press. Mr. Montagu, repeatedly challenged, 
sticks to his original statements. Nothing, it seems to 
us, could have been worse than the procedure which 
has been followed since last autumn. After the testi- 
mony of the civil and military officers responsible for 
the carrying out of martial law, it was perfectly plain 
that the whole story would have to come out. When it 
was decided that General Dyer was entitled to be heard 
in full, he should have been given a reasonable time- 
limit and finality should have been reached at the earliest 
possible moment. 

* * 

The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
showed that the Government’s new Mines Bill has few 
friends, although, of course, the faithful Coalition 
majority was there to vote for the Second Reading. 
Sir Robert Horne found himself between two fires, the 
coalowners, or some of them, protesting against the Bill 
as a step towards nationalisation, and the miners 
opposing it as a deliberate attempt to break up the 
Miners’ Federation. Although the Second Reading 
was so easily carried, the Bill is not likely to pass 
in its present form, and Sir Robert Horne broadly 
hinted as much in the course of the debate. It 
is clear that, even if nothing is done to straighten 
out the present tangle in the mining industry, 
something must be done to continue the emer- 
gency provisions for control. It seems probable 
that, in face of the opposition which it will 
encounter, the Bill may reduce itself to little more than 
a continuing measure of this sort. This will not suit 
the South Wales coalowners, who would like a free hand 
to exploit the world market and pocket the proceeds 
at the expense of the consumer; but their point of 
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view stands small chance of acceptance. On the other 
hand, if the Government persists in its effort to carry 
through the main clauses of the Bill, the miners are 
quite determined to refuse to operate the scheme. 
With at least some sections of the coalowners equally 
obdurate, this part of the Bill can be safely counted out. 
The Government will have to try again—and, indeed, 
to keep on trying, we think, until they change their 
minds about nationalisation. 
* * * 


Sir Eric Geddes’s plan for the reorganisation of the 
railway services represents, we suppose, the Govern- 
ment’s fully developed alternative to railway na- 
tionalisation, and a rather half-hearted attempt 
is made to render it acceptable to the railway- 
men by certain provisions recognising their right to a 
share in control. It bears a close family resemblance 
to the scheme put forward in the Ministry of Mines Bill, 
and the two together can be taken as clearly indicating 
the official policy in relation to those national industries 
which are in the nature of public utilities. It is a 
fundamental principle with the Government that private 
ownership and the profit-making basis even of such 
industries must not be interfered with, and that any 
concessions to the demand for public control and par- 
ticipation by the workers in management must be made 
in a manner fully consistent with capitalist first princi- 
— Wedo not believethat any measure framed on these 
ines will prove satisfactory; but, at the same time, 
this railway scheme, if the proposals for an illusory 
measure of workers’ control are left out of account, 
should stand a far better chance of success than its 
sister scheme for the mines. Anything which promotes 
co-ordination among the numerous existing companies 
and treats the whole railway system of Great Britain 
as one, with appropriate regional divisions, will clearly 
conduce to efficiency. This, however, would be far 
better secured by national ownership, which would make 

+a clean sweep of arbitrary property divisions, than by 
the complicated system of amalgamating companies 
and then “ swapping” lines among them. 
* * * 


The enquiry set up by the Trades Union Congress, 
the Labour Party, and the Co-operators into the cost 
of living is beginning its work with an examination of 
the leading questions of currency and international 
finance. at these are the right ways into the laby- 
rinth will be generally admitted ; but it will be agreed 
also that the paths to which they will conduct the 
Committee are the easiest of places in which to lose 
oneself. Government Committees of bankers and 
financial experts have already wandered there in vain, 
and in the end “‘ came out by the same door as in they 
went.”” We wish the Labour Movement better fortune, 
though we cannot pretend to any great optimism. The 
fact, however, that they have chosen this new point 
of departure for their enquiries shows that they have 
abandoned the illusion that any scheme of particular 
“State controls,” useful as it may be in checking 
abnormal profiteering in particular commodities, can 
now be used to effect a general reduction in the cost 
of living. Profiteering is certainly a contributory 
cause of high prices ; but it is far from being the main 
cause. The Committee will have to face the facts 
of the international financial situation and the enor- 
mous dimensions reached by wealth, which is really 
debt, and its accompaniment of currency and credit 
inflation. But to recognise these evils is one thing 
and to find a remedy for them quite another. There 
is the double problem of restoring the economic and 
political couliioien of Europe, and of reducing, in 


this country, our nominal to the level of our real wealth. 
A proper exploration of these problems will, at least, 
do much to clarify the policy of the Labour Party in 
international, as well as in home, affairs. 






The agenda for the Special Trades Union Congress 
which is to meet the week after next to consider the 
Irish problem is not very promising. The resolution 
submitted by the National Union of Railwaymen seems 
to us to be both ambiguous and inadequate. A truce 
of the kind suggested, both among the Irish parties 
and between Ireland and the Government by the 
withdrawal of the Army of Occupation, is clearly a 
condition precedent to any settlement ; but the reso- 
lution first makes such a truce a condition of the further 
measures proposed, and then pronounces definitely 
for Dominion Home Rule, “‘ with adequate protection 
for the interests of minorities ’’—a phrase which covers 
a multitude of possibilities. The Miners’ Federation 
calls clearly for the withdrawal of the Army of Occupa- 
tion, but then merely go on to propose a further 
Special Congress “in order that organised Labour 
may determine its attitude towards the production 
and handling of munitions of war destined for Ireland 
and Poland.” There is not much that is helpful in 
either of these proposals; for we know already that 
Labour wants the Army of Occupation withdrawn, 
and that it is prepared to go at least as far as the 
granting of the fullest measure of Dominion Home Rule. 
It seems to us that there are two ints on 
which British Labour is definitely called upon 
to pronounce an opinion. Is it prepared for the 
acceptance of an Irish Republic in the unlikely event 
of the Irish, faced with a reasonable alternative, really 
persisting in a desire for that double-edged concession ? 
And has it any constructive proposal to make as to 
the means by which the real will of the Irish people 
can be made known? Possibly amendments sent in 
by other societies will give to the proceedings a more 
hopeful aspect; otherwise, we fear the forthcoming 
Congress is not likely to serve any useful purpose. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: —The situation on 
the Irish railways is much worse this week. It was 
bound to become so, in spite of the anxiety of the men 
not to precipitate matters. The men have the idea that 
the Government wishes to precipitate matters, and 
consequently the unions issued strict orders against 
anything in the nature of sympathetic action. What 
is happening is peculiar. It is not a strike, or the 
threat of one, should the companies continue to carry 
armed men and munitions in passenger trains. Trains 
merely stop when boarded by any of these. Subse- 
quently the recalcitrant driver accepts his dismissal 
quietly, his comrades in the affected Union continue on 
duty till they in turn are required to carry armed men 
or munitions. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how 
the trouble can end except in a general paralysis. 
Galway on Monday morning was totally isolated from 
Dublin. Mr. Lloyd George laid down the principle that 
a community cannot allow the weapon of the strike 
to be used for political purposes; but the principle 
is not involved in this dispute, first, because there is no 
strike, properly speaking, and secondly because the 
‘* political purposes” are those of the community as a 
whole, not of any particular class. Lord French, 
however, still believes that the Irish community is in 
some way separate from Sinn Feiners, Labour men, 
and other critics of the Government. For he declared 
at Belfast that the “ enormous majority ’’ was on his 
side, and that he was “‘ determined to extend to the 
Irish people the same protection and the same peaceful 
privileges as those which other parts of the United 
Kingdom enjoy.’’ He recognised, however, the im- 
portance of the troublesome minority, and then, after 
asserting that a republic could never come, begged the 
Republicans to disclose “what they wanted "— 
language, by the way, which bears an uncanny resem- 
blance to the language employed by ministers towards 
the Carsonites of 1914. But if the community is on 
the Government’s side, is it not more shame to the 
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Government that they cannot prevent revenge for the 
shooting of police and the kidnapping of British generals 
from taking the form it has now begun to take? On 
Monday Fermoy was wrecked by the military. Last 
week Bantry witnessed a sort of pogrom of undisclosed 
origin, in the course of which a crippled boy was 
deliberately murdered. The arrest of four Carsonite 
volunteers in Derry looks like a very belated attempt 
on the part of the Government to recover its prestige. 
* * * 


Po.itICcAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Behind the decision to 
hold up the Irish Bill till after the autumn recess may be 
traced the indecision of the Cabinet on the Bill itself. 

Some weeks ago, it may be remembered, a time-table was prepared 
the object of which was to guard against two contingenvies—the 
possibility of obstruction and the risk of undue delay in bringing 
the scheme into operation. There has been no obstruction and 
therefore no guillotine, not even an ordinary closure, and but for 
the Government’s change of front there need not now be any 
delay in sending the Bill up to the Lords. On those facts in 
themselves only one construction can be placed, and it is one 
strongly confirmed by other circumstances—that the Prime 
Minister is fighting for time to reconsider his policy. 
* * * 

As is now known, efforts set on foot some time ago to get into 
direct touch with the leaders of Sinn Fein opinion were only 
defeated by what it is no extravagance to describe as the vassalage 
of the Unionist section of the Cabinet to Sir Edward Carson, with 
his dogged insistence on partition. I believe attempts have since 
been made to open up a new line of approach via the Irish 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, once more, however, with little result, 
and for pretty much the same reason—the jealousy of the Car- 
sonites of all advances towards that quarter, possibly aggravated 
by a not unnatural distrust on the other side of the motive of 
origin of such overtures. Meanwhile, Ministers are in a desperate 
fix over their Bill. Some, if not a majority, are alive to the 
perils latent in Mr. Long’s new Oath of Allegiance clauses, and 
would be willing to drop the whole scheme if they could only 
make up their minds to deal with the existing Home Rule Act by 
a measure of naked repeal. Without paradox, the very difficulties 
of the situation might be said to offer a guarantee for further 
negotiation, since it is clear that none of the solutions hitherto 
favoured by the Government is at all feasible. 

* * * 

I see the story revived in connection with the Irish troubles that, 
but for the late Mr. Redmond’s veto, Sir Edward Carson would 
have been arrested and put upon trial for his part in the pre-war 
Ulster revolt—a step which would at least have had the effect of 
strengthening the executive’s hands in the suppression of later 
rebellious movements. No member of the Cabinet of that day 
has ever corroborated this generally accepted version of a per- 
plexing episode, and I doubt whether any member would. To 
have the facts stated authoritatively might be useful even now, 
especially if it be true, as I have heard, that the effective veto 
came, not from outside the Cabinet, but from within, and that 
the Ulster leader knew of it as soon as anybody. 

* * * 

Two Coalitionist M.P.’s (one a Unionist, the other a Liberal) 
were discussing the other day a question perhaps the most 
interesting in the world to their kind, namely, what would become 
of themselves in the event of Mr. Lloyd George making a sudden 
exit from the political scene? ‘‘ Bonar Law would form a 
Government,” said the Liberal, “‘ keeping Winston and the 
smaller of our fry with him if your people would let him, while 
the rest of us would creep back to Asquith with our tails between 
our legs. Bonar would try to carry on with the help of the 
brewers and money-bags, and you would last about six weeks.”’ 
** You are wrong,” said the Unionist. ‘‘ Balfour would form a 
Government, driving out the whole of your crew, especially 
Winston. He would plunge on Tory democracy and reclothe us 
in respectability, and we should last out our three years quite 
nicely.” To which the Liberal replied, after a pause: ‘ Let’s 
hope George will defer his fiery chariot.” 

* * * 

Personally, I am not so sure about George, even should he 
survive, as I sincerely hope he may, to be the very last of the 
Georgians. All who heard him perorating a few days ago must 
have been struck by the singular reception of the performance. 
It was listened to with the kind of half-amused sense of con- 
noisseurship that one might imagine Paganini to have evoked by 
his fiddlings on one string or a certain other virtuoso by her 
historic top note. But where were the old thrills, the former 


ion and the spell ? After all, our political conjurer is nothing 
if not an illusionist, and should that power go, what remains ? 


DERRY AND AFTERWARDS 


HE Irish Government are endeavouring to ex- 
plain away their failure to take adequate steps 
to deal with the Derry outbreak in its earlier 
stages, by pleading that they “had no ground 

for anticipating, and did not anticipate, that riots would 
occur.” This excuse will not serve. For weeks past it 
had been notorious that an explosion was inevitable. 
Every visitor from Derry told the same tale of prepara- 
tions for a deadly struggle made without even a pretence 
of secrecy; commercial travellers, warned by their 
customers, informed their firms that it was hopeless to 
attempt to do business until the crisis had passed. It 
seems incredible that the local police should not have 
revealed to Dublin Castle some, at least, of the facts of 
the situation; but if the authorities were really caught 
napping, as they allege, their intelligence service must 
be as hopelessly bad in Orange Ulster as it has proved to 
be in the Sinn Fein provinces. 

Whether the Irish Executive knew much or little, 
it did nothing, with the result that Carsonites and Sinn 
Feiners fought pitched battles by night and day for a 
week, while the armed forces of the Crown acted as good 
lookers-on. Had the intention of Dublin Castle been to 
deprive British rule in Ireland of its last shreds of 
prestige, it could scarcely have improved upon the 
procedure adopted in Derry. Not only Nationalists, 
but the whole outside world regards the refusal to 
intervene as a confession of impotence to discharge the 
first duties of a Government, and the Carsonites are 
making capital out of it by insisting that, if legally 
constituted authorities cannot guarantee protection, 
they must take measures to protect themselves. Sir 
Edward Carson himself, in a letter to the Chairman of 
the Ulster Unionist Council, threatens in the tone of an 
Emperor or a D’Annunzio. “. . . . Should it 
become necessary,” he says, “‘ by reason of the inability 
of the Government to carry out the essential duties of 
government, I shall not hesitate at any cost, with the 
co-operation and under the control of the Government 
if they will allow it, and, if not, on our own responsi- 
bility, to organise our people for defence against those 
whose crimes are ruining Ireland and making our 
country a byword amongst civilised nations.”’ 

There are critics who hold that the policy of negation 
in Derry was adopted with the deliberate object of 
enabling the Orangemen to re-establish the Ulster 
Volunteers, no longer as a rebel army, but as a local 
militia, under the nominal control of the Crown. This is 
a serious accusation, but so far the Government have 
attempted no answer to the charges upon which it is 
based. Nor is it easy to refute the three main conten- 
tions, that sufficiently strong forces could have been 
drafted into the city to stamp out disorder inside 
twenty-four hours from the first skirmish, that a scheme 
of general disarmament was not attempted because of 
Carsonite opposition, and that Orange partisans had 
free access to rifles and ammunition, which three Chief 
Secretaries assured Parliament were under effective 
military control. It is certainly significant—and Nation- 
alists can hardly be blamed for regarding it as strong 
proof of the accuracy of theirsuspicions—that the Derry 
outbreak, according to the Irish Attorney-General, 
should have induced the Government “to consider 
carefully” the offer of ex-service members of the 
Ulster Volunteers “ to deal with the disloyal forces in 
Ireland.” 

In practice, the Ulster Volunteers already enjoy 
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Government recognition, though the authorities are not 
anxious as yet to proclaim the fact to the world. A 
solemn manifesto has been issued from the Castle 
repudiating the phrase “ civilian guard,’ which was 
used in a Government report to describe a body of 
Carsonites who had exchanged shots with Sinn Fein 
raiders at Lisbellaw. The title, it is explained, was due 
to the error of an official who did not foresee that it 
would be interpreted in a political sense. But if the 
Castle bans the title, it does not bar the thing itself, and 
within the last few weeks “ civilian guards,” recruited 
to a man from the ranks of the Ulster Volunteers, have 
sprung up all over the six counties. They parade 
openly in the towns with arms in their hands, and patrol 
the country districts without interference from either 
military or police, though, as proclamations on every 
dead wall assert, the possession of arms is a penal offence, 
and even to march in fours entails a couple of years’ 
imprisonment. 

Possibly the Government will argue that acceptance 
of the proferred aid of Ulster Unionist ex-servicemen is 
not the same thing as recognising the Ulster Volunteers. 
There may be a difference in name, but certainly there 
will be none in reality. These men are enlisting as 
Carsonites for purely Carsonite purposes, and to employ 
them under existing conditions would be to make a Derry 
of every town in Ulster. The experiment was tried 
in 1798, and if Mr. Lloyd George does not know the 
record of the Orange Yeomanry in that Rebellion, and 
during the months that followed the defeat of the 
insurgents in the field, he might usefully turn for en- 
lightenment to the pages of Lecky, who, as Sir Edward 
Carson’s colleague in the representation of Trinity 
College, cannot be accused of undue bias against the 
Ulster loyalists. In the Young Ireland Rising and the 
Fenian Rebellion of 1867 the Orangemen clamoured to 
be given a free hand “to deal with the disloyal forces” ; 
but Victorian statesmen, who, unlike their successors, 
had never raged against Prussianism, nor set up as 
champions of small nationalities, were too well aware 
of the tragic consequences which had flowed from the 
policy of Castlereagh and Fitzgibbon, to be seduced into 
repeating it. 

Should the Government accept the Carsonite offer, 
they may succeed in imposing a sufficiently firm dis- 
cipline upon the Volunteers to ensure that they shall 
act strictly in accordance with orders, however repug- 
nant those orders may be to their prejudices as Unionist 
partisans. But even if they do, they will never get 
Nationalists to believe it, and it will be taken for 
granted, not only in Ireland, but also in America, that 
the British Army is being used to help the Covenanters, 
instead of the Covenanters rallying to the help of the 
Army. As it is, England has paid a stiff enough price 
in the United States for the barren satisfaction of 
organising a militarist White Terror in Ireland. Should 
she seek to reinforce it by the Red Terror of armed 
sectarianism, the tide of indignation may well prove too 
strong even for the prudence of American politicians. 

That the Carsonites are demanding official recognition 
purely in the interests of Great Britain, and with a view 
to upholding law and order against all assailants, is 
believed by no one in Ireland and by very few outside it. 
In the same breath with which they proclaim their 
loyalty and devotion, they threaten that, if these are 
not rewarded by a free hand to dragoon Nationalists 
and Sinn Feiners inside the law, they will undertake the 
dragooning on their own account outside the law. 
Throughout the six counties Orangemen are straining 
on the leash, and there is grave reason to fear that inside 





the next few weeks troops and constabulary may be as 
actively engaged in other Ulster areas as they have been 
in Derry. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
sectarian passions are being deliberately inflamed to 
create a situation which will induce the Government to 
place the effective control of the Protestant counties in 
the hands of the Carsonite Volunteers. In Belfast, in 
particular, ominous threats are in circulation of a 
general expulsion of Catholics and Nationalists from the 
factories and shipyards, the time-honoured Belfast 
method of asserting the supremacy of Protestantism. 
Fortunately, the Orange leaders are for once endeavour- 
ing to restrain their followers from proclaiming in this 
fashion their devotion to the ideal of “ civil and religious 
liberty.” This moderating influence is due less to any 
tenderness for political opponents than to a well- 
founded fear of the reaction on British Labour of an 
economic boycott organised to subserve the ends of 
religious bigots. The difficulty is that the rank and file 
may at any moment seize the bit between their teeth, 
and Sir Edward Carson and his colleagues, though they 
may urge prudence in private, are taking the right way 
to precipitate what they are shrewd enough to see 
must prove a disaster to all concerned, by pandering in 
public to the basest instincts of their adherents. 

The Derry conflict is being used, and will continue to 
be used, as a final proof that the gulf which divides rival 
factions in Ulster is impassable. This is the note of the 
Carsonite Press, which describes the effort made to 
form a Peace Committee representative of all parties 
in Derry as a futile attempt to revive “ the old farce of 
conciliation,’ and declares that “ any settlement which 
is not backed up by force”’ cannot endure. Force, it 
will be observed, can only be legitimately used by 
Unionists ; applied by Sinn Feiners it is an appalling 
tyranny. It would be idle to deny that the Derry 
outbreak has kindled passions in Ulster to a fiercer 
flame than that which was lit by the pre-war Carsonite 
campaign. Both sides are now engaged in the congenial 
task of depicting themselves as lambs and their oppon- 
ents as ravening tigers; but, as a matter of fact, from 
the moment hostilities began there was little or nothing 
to choose between them in the ferocity with which 
they waged their battles. The commentators, however, 
have overlooked the fact that the combatants were in 
the main not civilians but soldiers, soldiers who had 
learned as comrades on the Somme or the Lys the 
devices which they now applied to slay one another 
on the banks of the Foyle. What tragic fatality has 
driven men, who had marched shoulder to shoulder at 
Messines, to engage in deadly tussles with one another 
in the streets of Derry? When English politicians set 
themselves in earnest to find an answer to that question, 
and have the courage to fix the responsibility in the right 
place, they may begin to make progress towards a 
solution of the Irish question. 


THE MINES BILL 


HERE is a case for private ownership and develop- 
ment of the mining industry, and there is a much 
stronger case for public ownership and communal 

development. But one course for which there is simply 
no case at all is the attempt to maintain “ private enter- 


prise,” while permanently fettering it with half-fetters of 
public control and democratic representation. Yet this is 
precisely what is attempted in the Ministry of Mines Bill 
which the Government has just introduced. The Bill sets 
up a Ministry of Mines, and gives to the Minister, under 
the control of the Board of the Treasury, considerable 
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powers, of which some are temporary and some permanent. 
It makes apparent concessions to the demand for democratic 
control by establishing an elaborate series of committees 
with a strong Labour representation upon them. But, in 
fact, it leaves the essential structure of the mining industry 
unaltered and the real control in the hands of the present 
mine-owner. And, in doing this, it ensures that the rest 
of the machinery which it proposes to establish will either 
in practice not work at all, or will work mainly in a restrictive 
fashion, so that the public will get the best neither out of 
national nor out of private control. 

The power of the Minister of Mines to regulate such matters 
as the distribution and export of coal, coal prices, and the 
profits of the industry are under the Bill strictly limited 
to a brief period of one year from the date of its passage. 
It does not, of course, appear in the Bill whether or not 
the Government proposes to introduce at a later stage 
supplementary legislature for the purpose of continuing 
any or all of these powers. It is, however, safe to assume 
that, whatever may actually take place subsequently, 
the present intention is to allow these emergency war-time 
powers to lapse as soon as possible. The authority of the 
Minister of Mines, so far as it is intended to be permanent, 
must therefore be looked for in other directions. The 
Bill itself leaves us decidedly vague on the point. The 
Minister is to have transferred to him, we find, all the powers 
normally exercised by the Board of Trade in relation to 
mines, and the greater part, at any rate, of those now 
exercised by other Departments. He is to have the advice 
and assistance of a Committee presumably intended to 
represent all the different interests concerned. Apart 
from the Chairman, who is to be appointed by the Minister, 
there are to be four miners, three other Labour repre- 
sentatives, one co-operator, four coal-owners, three other 
employers, one exporter, one merchant, one person interested 
in commerce, two mine-managers, one mining engineer, 
and three “ persons with expert knowledge of medical or 
other science.” In other words, the Committee is to include 
eight persons who can be regarded to some extent as Labour 
representatives, as against ten who can definitely be taken 
as representing capitalist interests. In addition, there are 
the three mining experts or administrators, and three other 
scientists. To us it seems that, on this basis, the capitalist 
element is manifestly over-represented and the technical 
element decidedly under-represented. Moreover, of the 
twenty-five members of the Committee only eleven, or, 
if distribution and export are included, thirteen, have any 
functional connection with the coal industry, and only 
seven are actually workers in the industry either by hand 
or by brain. 

Its composition clearly unfits the Advisory Committee for 
any close or detailed supervision of the mining industry, 
and it is evidently designed to be not a supervisory but 
purely a consultative body. In practice, it will probably 
turn out to be relatively unimportant. What, then, of 
the elaborate structure of joint councils and committees 
belonging to the coal industry itself which it is proposed 
to create under Part II. of the Bill? Part II. is, in effect, 
an attempt to apply to the mining industry a modified, 
and considerably weakened, Whitley Council scheme. In 
view of the fact that the miners have already rejected the 
Whitley scheme, there does not seem to be much hope of 
establishing peace in the industry by forcing it upon them 
by Act of Parliament. Moreover, whereas the Whitley 
scheme rests throughout on a complete acceptance of Trade 
Unionism and on the appointment of the workers’ side of 
the councils directly by the Trade Unions, there is, in the 
Bill, not a word about Trade Union representation, and it 
would clearly be possible under its terms to go behind the 
backs of the Unions and to have the workers’ representatives 
selected without any reference at all to the Unions. This, 
indeed, is evidently contemplated in the case of the Area 
and National Councils, for the workers’ representatives on 
them are to be appointed, not by the Miners’ Federation of 





Great Britain, but by the workers who sit on the District 
or, in the case of the National Council, on the Area, Councils. 
In other words, the scheme has been so devised as to make 
it possible to bring it into force without Trade Union 
participation, and even in face of Trade Union opposition. 
We do not believe that such an attempt can succeed in 
view of the strength of the miners’ organisation, but a 
threat to make it is certainly implicit in the terms of this Bill. 

There is, besides, an even more important difference 
between the Whitley scheme and that which the Government 
is now seeking to force upon the miners. When the Trades 
Union Congress gave a qualified acceptance to the Whitley 
proposals, it did so on the express understanding that they 
were, and would remain, strictly voluntary. But it is clear 
that the scheme contained in the Bill is of a compulsory 
character. It is true that neither a local nor a national 
Council can make any compulsory order, but the Minister 
of Mines can, upon the recommendation of any such Council, 
issue an order, and, in the words of the Bill, “ it shall be the 
duty of every person to whom those directions apply to 
comply therewith, and if any such person fails to do so he 
shall be guilty of an offence against the Coal Mines Act, 
1911.” Thus, compulsion is introduced purely at the 
discretion of the Minister, save that, before invoking it, 
he is to take counsel with the Advisory Committee described 
above. In view of the fact that the functions of the Councils 
explicitly include wages questions, and are so drawn that 
they may include any matter which either employers or 
workers choose to raise, it is clear that the powers here 
conferred might easily extend to a complete system of 
compulsory arbitration, and to the supersession of Trade 
Union methods of negotiation by the system established 
under State sanction. This is the central feature and 
purpose of the Bill, and it is to this, above all else, that 
attention should be directed in passing judgment on it. 

There is a further curious and significant provision which 
must be noticed before we consider the wider implication 
of the Government scheme. All these proposed Councils 
are joint bodies, of which at least one-half must consist of 
“ workmen,” and the other half of “ representatives of the 
owners and management.” It is not until the definition 
clause at the end of the Bill that the meaning of these terms 
is made plain. There we learn “ the expression ‘ manage- 
ment,’ in relation to a coal mine, includes manager, under- 
managers, technical and administrative staff, officials and 
deputies, firemen, and examiners of the mine.” In short, 
the whole of the technical, supervisory and administrative 
grades are simply lumped in with the owners, and thereby, 
it would seem, deprived of all forms of Trade Union pro- 
tection. This provision is the more extraordinary when 
it is remembered that the majority of these “ brain workers ” 
are already organised in the Miners’ Federation or in other 
Trade Unions. The intention, clearly, is both to separate 
all the non-manual from the manual workers in the industry, 
and to deny to the non-manual workers any personality, 
or claim to recognition, distinct from that of the capitalist 
owners of the mine. The mine-owners have recognised 
the menace to their financial supremacy which lies in the 
possibility of an alliance among the workers by hand and 
brain, and they are seeking to set up against it a legislative 
barrier. 

Fortunately for the community, we believe that there 
is not the smallest chance that the Government’s proposals 
for dealing with the coalmines will have a greater chance 
of success than their proposed solution of the Irish question. 
Just as the Government’s Irish plan was doomed from the 
start because it was based on the assumption that the 
Ulster-British ascendancy must be at all costs preserved, 
so their mining plan is bound to fail because they assume 
throughout that nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
the capitalist ascendancy in the mining industry. In both 
cases they merely ignore the essential facts—that neither 
will the Irish consent to work any scheme that is based 
on the Ulster-British ascendancy, nor the miners any scheme 
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which is based on a continuance of the present capitalist 
control of the mines. This does not necessarily mean that 
there will be an Irish rebellion on a grand scale, nor that the 
miners will declare a “ strike to a finish ” in favour of public 
ownership and democratic control. But it does mean that 
it will be increasingly difficult for Britain and Ulster to 
govern Ireland, and, in the same way, that it will be 
increasingly difficult to ensure smooth working in the coal 
industry, or to maintain or increase coal output. It seems 
highly probable that there will be a declared refusal by the 
miners to work the scheme, and that the Bill will con- 
sequently fail to pass into law, or into operation if it becomes 
law. Even should it be somehow brought into operation, 
the chances are all against its being a success, either from the 
Government’s point of view or from anybody else’s. It 
will, no doubt, be accompanied by a considerable concentra- 
tion of capitalist forces in the mining industry, and even 
by the formation of cartels covering a whole coalfield ; 
but that development is occurring in any case, quite 
independently of legislation or other Government action, 
which will at the most only influence its form. 

The main factor in the mining situation, which the 
present Bill does not touch, and which no scheme based 
on the continuance of capitalism in the industry can touch, 
is the growing dislike of the miners for private ownership, 
coupled with a belief in an alternative which will serve the 
public far more efficiently. The Government, both by reason 
of the settled presuppositions of most of its members, 
and still more by reason of its manifest subservience to 
capitalist and high financial interests, is incapable of 
considering on its merits any alternative to the present 
system in any industry, or from recognising the obvious 
fact of its social breakdown. They are committed absolutely 
to “ private enterprise ”’—committed to such an extent 
that, even in such a case as that of the railways, not only, 
it seems, may they not consider nationalisation, they 
must even practically limit the functions of the Ministry 
of Transport to so rehabilitating the railways as to hand 
them back in the best possible condition to their owners. 
Clearly, the réle assigned by the Government to the proposed 
Ministry of Mines is the same. It is to help the capitalists 
in restoring pre-war efficiency, it is to quell or smother 
labour unrest, and then it is to hand over the mines to the 
unfettered operation of private capitalism as going concerns. 

This programme, however, ignores two essential facts. 
In the first place, the combination of private enterprise 
with even the most subservient forms of State control, 
spells not efficiency, but inefficiency. In the second place, 
in undertaking to smother labour unrest the Government 
is attempting far more than it can hope to perform. If 
the labour unrest which prevails in the mines were simply, 
as many in our ruling classes believe, a sort of industrial 
nettle-rash, there might be some chance of curing it with the 
aid of a judiciously-diluted dose of Mr. Whitley’s medicine. 
But the labour unrest is not a disease or a complaint. It is 
expression by the workers of social instincts and reasonings 
which lead them into a fundamental opposition to the 
existing social order. It is the outcome of the thwarted 
desire to do good work in the public service and under free 
conditions, for which there is at present no chance of 
satisfaction. That is why this scheme, or any other which 
is based on the continued thwarting of this impulse, cannot 
succeed either in quelling unrest or in establishing efficiency 
in the mining industry, upon which the prosperity of other 
industries and of external trade so largely depends. 


THE NEW REICHSTAG AND THE 
NEW GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY 


BERLIN, June 26th, 1920. 
FTER nearly three weeks of effort and disappointment 
the German Republic has at last a government 


again. It is a government in which the two 
strongest parties of the Reichstag, the Majority Socialists 


and the Independent Socialists, are not represented. How 
this came about is generally known in a rather vague way. 
But it will be worth while to probe more deeply into the 
motives of the Majority Socialists and the significance of 
their withdrawal from office. 

The result of the elections of June 6th appears at first 
sight as a defeat of the Republican government coalition. 
The parties which composed it all three lost heavily. 
The Majority Socialists, Democrats and Centre Party 
formerly represented 26,000,000 electors; but this time they 
only polled 10,800,000 votes, and even if there be added the 
1,200,000 cast for the Bavarian Populist Party, which has 
seceded from the Centre Party but keeps in touch with it, 
they only bring the total up to 12,000,000. Thus of the 
424 members elected only 189 belong to the old coalition. 

True, of the 42 members of the three wholly or partly 
occupied areas, where no elections could now be held, and 
whose former mandates are therefore regarded as valid 
until the fate of the divisions is decided, thirty-six belong to 
the Coalition parties, which would bring their representation 
up to 225, out of a total of 466 members. But even this leaves 
them in a minority and, furthermore, the members for the 
occupied districts of Upper Silesia are forbidden by the 
French military authorities to take their seats in the Reichs- 
tag. 

Considering all this, and in view of the fact that the 
Independent Socialists (with eighty-one members against the 
Majority Socialists’ ninety-four) are now the second strongest 
Party in the Reichstag, the Chancellor and Prime Minister, 
Hermann Miller, on June 11th addressed a letter to the 
Chairman of the Independents, Arthur Crispien, inviting 
him to discuss the conditions on which his party would be 
prepared to join the Republican Coalition government. In 
this letter, which was couched in very friendly terms and in 
which he addressed Crispien as ‘“ Dear Comrade,” Miiller 
said : 

In our young German Republic the participation of the Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party in the government appears to me 
particularly necessary, because only by a coalition strengthened by 
elements of the Left can our republican institutions be defended 
against the attacks of the Right, reactionary inroads upon the 
Eight Hours Day and upon recent conquests in social legislation be 
warded off, or a foreign policy be carried out which would satisfy the 
republican and pacifistic ideas of the overwhelming majority of the 
German people. 


The answer to this letter was a blank refusal, full of 
studied recriminations and innuendoes. The Independent 
Social Democratic Party, it said, ‘cannot join a govern- 
ment which aims at restoring the capitalistic exploitation, 
broken down during the war, and revives and strengthens 
militarism for the purpose of keeping down the proletariat 
as the existing coalition has done.” Reaction could “ only 
be fought by a clear and consistent Socialist policy, which 
has as its aim the seizure of political power by the prole- 
tariat and its absolute sovereignty until Socialism is estab- 
lished. . . . If by the development of the revolution a 
socialistic government becomes necessary, the Independent 
Social Democratic Party can only consider—as a transi- 
tionary step—a purely socialistic government, where it is 
in the majority, where it exerts the deciding influence, and 
where its programme forms the basis of the policy.” 

“From this reply,” concludes the letter, “ you, like our- 
selves, will consider that the discussion you ask for would 
be useless.”” In fact, the letter resulted in Herr Miiller 
informing the President of the Republic that he considered 
his attempts to form a new government had failed, and 
advising him to take steps to get a coalition government 
of the bourgeois parties. He was of opinion that the Majority 
Socialists could not possibly continue to form part of a 
coalition with the bourgeois parties if they had against 
them in the House and in the country the Independents 
animated by such a hostile and wrecking spirit as the 
Crispien letter revealed. And in this opinion he was con- 
firmed by an almost unanimous Conference of the new 
parliamentary group of the Majority Socialists, together 
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with the National Council of the Party which was held on 
June 18th. There were some who, like your correspondent, 
refused at first to agree to an unqualified resignation on 
the ground that it might strengthen the position of the 
parties of the Right. But they, too, had eventually to admit 
the force of Herr Miiller’s arguments. 

You will understand this, if you consider the gravity of 
the present situation in Germany. On the one hand, we are 
on the eve of the Spa Conference, where the representatives 
of the Republic will be called upon by the Allies to accept 
financial and other obligations which, without doubt, 
would spell the death of all hopes of economic and social 
recovery for heaven knows how many generations. On the 
other hand, the condition of trade has become very bad 
and threatens us with a period of widespread unemploy- 
ment. Factory after factory is being closed, partly in conse- 
quence of the so-called strike of the consumers, and partly 
because the rise of the mark greatly diminishes the possi- 
bilities of the German export trade. Already the number 
of unemployed workpeople and clerks is very great. In 
many parts of the country, bread, the most- elementary 
necessity of life, has become so very scarce that the ration 
per head has had to be greatly reduced. In the mining 
districts of the West this has already led to threatening 
movements on the part of the miners, and we are only at 
the beginning of the trouble. Great quantities of corn have 
long been ordered, but they fail to arrive because of the 
difficulties of transport. And the consequent unrest among 
the workers appears in the many risings in different parts 
of the country against the high prices demanded for fruit 
and vegetables. 

These movements are certainly not unjustified. The 
miners must have substantial food if they are to produce 
the coal that is needed, and the prices put on fruits by the 
growers and the authorities in the country districts are 
sheer profiteering. But it is vital for the community that 
this unrest should not degenerate into downright anarchy, 
and, if it is to be kept within bounds and diverted into 
reasonable channels, we must have, if repressive measures 
are to be avoided, a political force whose moral authority 
will carry weight with the working class. This moral 
authority has been in Germany in the past, and can be again, 
Socialism, so long as the Socialists are united or at least 
willing to co-operate. But if they are disunited, if one 
large section is restricted by the responsibilities of office 
and the other animated by a spirit such as one finds in the 
Crispien letter, it is impossible to be very sanguine of their 
success. It is one of the inevitable consequences of party 
strife that, if one of the contending parties is in office, 
the other will go to almost any lengths to increase its diffi- 
culties. And it is always easy to excite discontented masses 
against the party in office. 

Add to this that the Majority Socialists would under no 
condition consent to join a coalition of which the German 
Populists form a part, and consequently they could only be 
in the present Reichstag in the precarious position of a 
minority government. It is easy to understand, then, 
their strong determination to remain out of office. It 
was a very striking fact that at the conference referred 
to above it was precisely those members, who hold minis- 
terial posts, who were the most eager in recommending 
withdrawal from office. 

The step has its drawbacks, but its main effects will, 
I strongly believe, be good. The Democrats were at first 
very angry and refused to join a government without the 
Majority Socialists, and a similar attitude was taken by 
the leaders of the Centre Party and even the Populists. 
It was, indeed, rather comical to see nearly all the bourgeois 
parties almost imploring the Majority Socialists to assume 
office again. But they met with a stolid refusal. Neither 
did they succeed in getting from them a promise of a vote 
of confidence in the new Ministry, for it could only be 
formed by the inclusion of representatives of the Populist 
Party, and-of that party the Social Democrats will always 





remain profoundly suspicious. The only promise they 
have given, and will keep, is that they will maintain a 
vigilant attitude and judge the Ministry according to its 
deeds—that is to say, they will not attempt to overthrow 
it without sufficient reason or provocation. 

In reality, the new Ministry, of which Herr Fehrenbach, 
a South German Progressive Catholic, is the head, will 
live on the sufferance of the Majority Socialists. By 
itself it commands no majority in the House; even with 
all the offshoots of the Centre Party it cannot count on 
more than 200 votes out of a total of 466. This fact, 
however, tends to minimise the dangers which would 
otherwise have resulted from the inclusion of the Populists. 
As it is, no reactionary measure has any chance of passing 
in the House itself. Nor can the Populists do much in 
regard to the extra-parliamentary action of the Govern- 
ment, They are in a minority in the Cabinet, and the 
men they have put into it are not of the sort to exert much 
influence on the other members, most of whom have already 
served in the old Coalition. The new Government actually 
consists of four Catholics, two Democrats, three Populists 
and two non-party members. One of the latter is Herr 
von Simons, the new Foreign Secretary of the Republic. 
Formerly a high official under Count Brockdorff Rantzau, 
he is certainly a man of parts and experience in foreign 
affairs and also in questions of finance and commerce. 
Last year he, like his chief, refused to sign the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles. This might perhaps prejudice him in the 
eyes of some of the Allies. But one surely did not need to 
be a reactionary or a Jingo to shrink from signing that 
document, which, if literally enforced, would mean the 
death-warrant of the German nation. Hermann Miiller, 
who did sign it, signed under protest, making it clear that 
it would be impossible for Germany to carry it out in all 
its details. At that moment this course was the wiser 
one.. But now, when it is a practical question of ascertain- 
ing what Germany can and what she cannot promise, 
Herr von Simons may be a man in the right place. 

The Social Democratic Party is a sort of Banquo’s Ghost 
for the new Government. It is its invisible guest. And 
it would be a mistake to belittle its importance because 
it has lost some millions of votes at the polls. Nobody 
expected it to retain the allegiance of the whole eleven 
millions of voters who upheld it in the honeymoon of the 
Revolution. As a party saddled with the responsibilities 
of government under the difficult conditions that followed 
the defeat of Germany, and having to answer for many 
things which it did not itself approve, it was bound to 
lose all the wobblers and the crowd of the discontented, 
who have not yet grasped what an election means in a 
self-governing country. In fact, by keeping nearly six 
millions of votes it has proved its remarkable solidity. 
In only eight of the thirty-five electoral divisions, it is 
worth noting, has it had to give ground to the Independents ; 
in the other twenty-seven the majority of the Socialist 
voters have remained faithful to it. And its eclipse is 
likely to be very temporary. Everybody is convinced 
that the present Reichstag will not live very long. It may 
not even survive the coming autumn. A new election 
will find the Majority Socialists in an undismayed fighting 
mood, and they are pretty sure of regaining a good part 
of the lost ground. For there are unmistakable signs that 
a large section of those workers, who have voted for the 
Independents, are utterly opposed to the reply they have 
given to the invitation of the “ Rechtssozialisten.” 

Ep. BERNSTEIN. 


FLATTERERS 


ISRAELI’S confession that he was deliberately 

a flatterer has been much quoted during the 

last week or two. Disraeli believed that 

every man was susceptible of being flattered. 

**And when it comes to Royalty,” he added, “ you must 
lay it on with a trowel.” It is, we should have thought, 
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a safe rule to use the trowel in almost any company. 
Even among people who affect an abhorrence of flattery, 
nine out of ten will purr under the hands of a skilful 
workman. To pretend to be above flattery is, as a 
rule, merely the ‘most delectable way of flattering 
oneself. When a man says that he does not like being 
flattered, he means that he does not like being flattered 
in presence of a third party who may be secretly laugh- 
ing to see him fooled. He feels uncomfortable if he is 
called a second Pericles in presence of a man who does 
not even believe that he is a second Bonar Law. An 
unbelieving eye destroys the atmosphere of illusion, 
which is necessary to the success of flattery. To enjoy 
being praised, one must keep doubt from the door. 
Hence the best occasion for flattery is a private letter 
or a conversation between two. As one reads a letter, 
all the world ceases to exist except oneself and the writer. 
It is a communication from throne to throne—a con- 
spiracy of two to greet one another across a space 
inhabited by a population of the meet-to-be-criticised. 
It is flattering to receive a letter in which the rest of the 
world is belittled and laughed at. It gives one the 
feeling that one is walking above other people's heads. 
It is an exceptional man who does not get pleasure even 
from the disparagement of his friends in such circum- 
stances. He will no longer enjoy it if the disparagement 
is vicious or excessive. But he likes to be able to look 
on his friend good-humouredly from above. He may 
know his friend to be a better man than himself, but he 
appreciates an occasional relief from the knowledge. 
After all, even one’s dearest friend is not a god, and it is 
delightful once in a while to hear somebody saying so. 
Lamb did not love Wordsworth the less for being able 
to laugh at him behind his back. Half the quarrels of 
men arise from the fact that they talk a different 
language when face to face and behind each other's 
backs, and that they find this out. It is impossible 
to tell the whole truth to an average human being and 
still to remain on terms of friendship with him. There 
is little friendship without make-believe. If two men 
are close friends, you may take it that they have been 
pretending to a considerably higher estimate of each 
other than they would set down in a perfectly honest 
diary. It is not necessary that they should deliberately 
lie to one another, but they must discreetly conceal a 
certain amount of the criticism that is going on all the 
time behind the bones of their skulls. There are a few 
men who remain friends with their critics, but that is 
generally because they regard them as eccentrics. To 
tell the truth without fear or favour is the best way to 
et the reputation of a crank. Tennyson remained 
riends with Carlyle, though Carlyle told him to give up 
poetry and take to honest work and write prose. He 
realised that on the subject of the relative merits of 
poetry and prose Carlyle wasacomic character. He knew 
that Carlyle's criticism was directed not against him so 
much as against the art of rw 4 Carlyle, in summoning 
him to write prose, was actually paying him a compli- 
ment. Had Carlyle told him his faults, instead of 
merely brushing aside the art of verse, the situation 
would no longer have been comic but bitter. We do 
not suggest, of course, that friends cannot criticise each 
other at all. Life would be intolerable if friends could 
never speak the truth. Even as they criticise, however, 
there is usually an undercurrent of appreciation taken 
for granted. And, as men grow older, the need for 
appreciation becomes stronger. Wordsworth was deeply 
offended when Coleridge, in his splendid appreciation of 
his genius in Biographia Litteraria, also enumerated his 
faults. The man of genius will almost always admit 
that he has faults, but he will seldom admit that they 
are the faults that even the tenderest critic has found 
in him. Hence the estrangements of men of genius. 
A friend blames where he should have praised. What is 
said in a spirit of truth is set down to malice. Can a 
man be your friend if he steals the crown from your 


head? Can he be your friend even if he steals a single 

jewel from your crown—especially the paste jewel ? 
We have all—the greatest and the meanest of us— 
paste jewels in our crowns. Will a true friend point 
them out to a world that is already overmuch inclined 
to scoff? Or will he not rather organise a claque that 
will pretend to be dazzled by diamonds ? 

It is a curious but indisputable fact that a man may 
be under no illusions about his paste diamonds, and yet 
resent the absence of these illusions in other people. 
Man is not only a realist. He is also a lover of romance. 
He dreams of what he would be quite as often as he 
deplores what he is. He cannot help being attracted 
by people who make his dream appear true. There are 
some men who are such intense egoists that they can 
believe in the truth of their dreams without any assist- 
ance from other people. Southey agreed that his 
Madoc was “the best English poem since Paradise Lost.” 
There was no need to tell him so, he knew it already. 
Victor Hugo, again, as Henley said, was himself the 
greatest of the Hugolaters. No one else could flatter 
him as he could flatter himself. Did he not indite 
letters to Queen Victoria as to a fellow monarch? It 
may be retorted that it proves no great vanity on Hugo’s 
part to know that his genius put him at least on a level 
with Queen Victoria. His vanity consisted, however, 
in his flattering himself that Queen Victoria and every- 
body else must listen to him as they would listen to 
no other man. He was not a democrat asserting the 
equality of men, he was an egoist asserting his eminence 
above thrones and peoples. In spite of his immense 
self-importance, however, he was not sufficient to him- 
self without the assenting flattery of others. A man 
may have a swelled head and yet go about in terror 
lest somebody may prick it. Even emperors on their 
thrones are not content to deify themselves, they must 
also be deified by their courtiers. The Roman emperor 
came to look on himself as a rival, not of other kings, 
but of the gods of Olympus. It was not enough that 
he should be the greatest of men, when he could dream of 
himself as the Lord God. It is difficult for a modern 
European not to smile, when he reads Horace’s flattery 
of the “ divine ’’ Augustus. Yet the Romans apparently 
did not smile. The Christians were —— at a 
later date, because they would not speak of the Roman 
emperor as “the Lord.” And yet, when Augustus 
came to die, it was as a man, not as a god, that he 
wished to be flattered. After a glance in the mirror 
to see that his hair was not disarranged, he turned to 
those present and said: “ Did I play my part well? If 
so, applaud me.” The story may be apocryphal, but 
it has the good qualities of a fable. It reminds us that, 
if you can flatter a man for what he is, he will be even 
more pleased than if you flatter him for being what he 
is not. The pleasure of being an impostor disappears 
for most men at a tragic crisis, even though the love 
and applause survives. At the same time, it would be 
foolish to believe that every great man who allows him- 
self to be flattered into a belief in his own divinity is a 
conscious impostor. Was Alexander the Great a 
rogue, when he listened to the oracle of Ammon and 
allowed himself to be persuaded that he was the son of 
Zeus? He appears to have taken his position among 
the gods fairly seriously, since he hanged Aristotle's 
nephew for denying that he was divine. Aristotle was a 
wise man; he should have remembered to provide his 
nephew with a trowel. 

hen we recall the flatteries of the ancient world or 
even of the seventeenth-century world, the flatteries of 
our own day seem modest and cautious enough. Our 
trowels have undoubtedly grown smaller. Even 
Disraeli’s trowel was small in comparison to that of a 
courtier in the time of Elizabeth or Louis XIV. We can 
notice the change of tone in the dedications of books. 
The old sort of dedication, which seemed natural even 
in a man of heroic character, would be regarded as 
ce 
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servile coming from the most ordinary pen to-day. The 
convention has changed in these matters. Hyperbole 
of phrase has gone out. Christians still speak in the 
Roman fashion of “ Our Lord the King,” but even if, 
as some people say, the phrase originated in the deifica- 
tion of monarchs, no man dare write of a king as a god 
to-day. The Kaiser himself did not claim to be the 
Almighty, but only that he was the next best thing. 
He made the ancient gesture of the divine kings, how- 
ever, at his coronation when he would not allow any 
other hands but his own to place the crown on his 
head. But, on the whole, it is the people, not the 
kings, who get most of the flattery in these days. Every 
nation is flattered by its statesmen and journalists. 
Demagogy is simply the art of giving a people more 
flattery than is good for it. Bread and circuses are not 
enough; people must also have praise. In the same 
way nations Tenend raise from each other as a condi- 
tion of friendship. The statesmen of England, France 
and America praise one another’s countries in public, 
till they must long at times to get into some quiet 
company when they can say what they really believe. 
Nations are even more sensitive to criticism than 
authors. What they like best is applause, and you can- 
not give them too much of it. Patriotism with many 
people is merely a sort of corporate self-flattery. And, 
if love of country can in many instances be defined in 
such terms as these, what of the love of the sexes ? 
Love means many things, but as often as anything else 
it means incapacity to resist a flatterer. A man who 
can persuade a woman that she is beautiful is, we fancy, 
more likely to win her than if he could only persuade her 
that he himself is beautiful. Love is the acceptance of 
an overestimate of oneself. People are often surprised 
that this woman has married that man. In such cases 
the explanation is simple enough: the man has lied. It 
would, we admit, be puerile cynicism to pretend that 
flattery is the golden key of love. We make no such 
claim. We imagine, however, that it is the beginning 
of a good many marriages, and that a fair proportion 
of the marriages that end unhappily do so because either 
husband or wife forgot to go on flattering. It is a wise 
wife who deceives her husband. There is nothing like 
undeserved praise for putting human beings in a good 
temper. The outsider is frequently revolted by the 
spectacle of marital flattery, but there is no need to 
be shocked, unless it is administered not in spoonfuls but 
in seas. Praise not only pretends that we are better 
than we are; it may help to make us better than we 
are. It is a stimulant as often as it is a sedative. Some 
men lose heart even in their everyday work, unless they 
are occasionally praised. Praise gives one something to 
live up to. It is a confession of faith in one that one does 
not wish to betray. At the same time, the longing for 
praise may easily become a bad habit, like the longing 
for any other stimulant. Leaders of men, bishops and 
domestic tyrants, at times lead a life of doped vanity 
that is extremely disgusting. There should be a Lent 
every year, during which flattery should be forbidden, 
and men should see themselves in the mirror of scepti- 
cism. It is well that flattery should be interrupted, if 
it is only by a course of malignancy. There is no more 
wretched epitaph to earn than “ Ruined by praise.” 


OXFORD AND AGRICULTURE 


IVE and twenty years ago it sufficed for landlords to 
F meet their tenants on rare occasions, to leave 
practical knowledge of all acts of husbandry to 

agent, farmer and farm hand, to forbid the pursuit of 
fur and feather, to override openly or covertly the 
very limited provisions of the Ground Game Act, to 
take it for granted that as far as these islands were concerned 
the earth was the lord’s and the fullness thereof. The 
burden fell lightly on all save poachers, radicals and Non- 


conformists generally; the great majority of landlords did 
much good by stealth, and would have blasphemed to find 
it fame. Now they must re-equip themselves. Once again 
after long centuries service is required of them. They have 
not to bring so many men to fight for the King, they have 
to teach so many tenants to farm for their country. A less 
exacting role: but most people will be content to believe 
that the arts of war have had their innings. Men may go 
now to Parks Road, Oxford, to win their spurs. 

In future, if they do not shun delights, landowners must 
at least associate them with laborious days. It will no 
longer serve to appoint an agent and look upon a great 
estate in the light of its social amenities. The landlord of 
the future who proposes to keep actively in touch with the 
prices that are re-shaping the countryside must acquire 
complete knowledge of the principles of estate and farm 
management. He must understand the obligations of 
ownership, the economics of agriculture, the trend of latter- 
day teaching. In order that he may be encouraged to devote 
himself to what is a new departure from an old tradition, 
Oxford has instituted a B.A. Degree in Agriculture, which 
may be taken with distinction, for those who will fulfil the 
ordinary conditions of the University curriculum. Candi- 
dates must keep nine terms (three academical years) and 
take the Preliminary and Final Examinations of the School 
of Agriculture. This, the most elementary of all studies, 
has been in some fashion a part of Oxford’s educational 
system for more than a century. 

It was when England was in the throes of the first great 
struggle with Napoleon that the University appears to have 
taken official cognizance of agriculture for the first time— 
in 1796 to be precise—when Professor Sibthorp founded 
and endowed a Chair of Rural Economy. It was left to 
the days of a still greater world upheaval to see a really 
spirited attempt made to give Oxford a place in the work of 
agricultural development worthy her fame and capacity. 
Cambridge and the Farm Colleges had already gone far to 
cover the ground, but they had taken no note of one par- 
ticular aspect of agriculture that did but need to be seen 
in order to be appreciated. There was no institution that 
could train the landowner of the generation to come, give 
him the wide knowledge, the sense of responsibility and the 
gift of vision that would enable him to steer the time-worn 
bark of real estate between the Scylla of taxation and the 
Charybdis of nationalisation. Here was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the University within whose walls for generations 
a majority of the great landowners may be supposed to 
have passed. At the same time rural economy might well 
prove to be a study that would help men who must be the 
architects of their own fortunes to manage property for 
others, and to take their share of the work on which in the 
last resource we one and all depend. When these facts were 
fully realised the Schola Economie Rustice in Parks Road, 
Oxford, rose up suddenly to contend in friendly rivalry with 
those older homes of learning that shelter the greatest 
educational tradition of our Empire. 

It is a plain, unpretentious building so nearly within touch 
of the gardens of St. John’s College that the change from the 
past to the present is well-nigh startling :—‘ A turn, and 
we stand in the heart of things.” 

The buildings of the new school are only six years old, and 
though erected for utilitarian ends they may yet become a 
part of Oxford in appearance as well as aim. Certainly they 
are well equipped even though a trifle raw—a cluster of 
lecture rooms and laboratories with plant-house and 
insectary in the grounds behind. 

Dr. William Somerville, the present Sibthorpian Professor 
of Rural Economy, is a sturdy optimist who as a young 
man started farming and, a few years ago, provided the 
agricultural world with a sensation by taking some five 
hundred acres of run out derelict land on the Sussex South 
Downs, near Newhaven, known as Poverty Bottom, and 
bringing it back to fertility and profit in spite of difficulties 
that would have been deemed insurmountable by nine skilled 
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farmers out of ten. To-day he is concentrating his attention 
upon the improvement of the fifteen or sixteen million acres 
of pasture in England and Wales, his opinion being that by 
proper treatment, chiefly through the agency of phosphatic 
manures and wild white clover, our pastures can be brought 
to yield twice as much food for twice the amount of stock. 
For example, where one sheep grazes to-day two should 
graze in future and each put on twice as much flesh as the 
single grazer does at present. An optimist has been defined 
as a man who buys from a Jew in the hope of selling at a 
profit to a Scotsman, but this definition will hardly be wide 
enough in future. Professor Somerville’s optimism is of 
the kind that promises if not to make us independent to 
carry us far along the road to self-support. He looks to 
solve the labour problem by enabling agriculture, working 
side-by side with science, to pay an economic wage that will 
bring the rural up to the urban level. A 20 per cent. improve- 
ment of the produce of our twenty-six million cultivable 
acres is, says Professor Somerville, quite possible. Here is 
no voice crying in the wilderness. When he is not touring 
the country in the interests of grassland improvement, he 
is teaching his theories and conveying his enthusiasms to 
the younger generation of landowners, the men who in that 
capacity are faced for the first time in many centuries with 
conditions that will demand all that is in them of intelligence, 
fortitude and industry. It is recognised that the old con- 
ditions have gone; there will be no call for epitaphs of the 
kind that Herr Teufelsdréckh wrote for the family of the 


dead landowner : 
HIC JACET 


PHILIPPUS ZAEHDARM, COGNOMINE MAGNUS, 
QUI DUM SUB LUNA AGEBAT, 
QUINQUIES MILLE PERDICES 

PLUMBO CONFECIT : 
VARII CIBI 
CENTUMPONDIA MILLIES CENTENA MILLIA, 
PER SE, PERQUE SERVOS QUADRUPEDES BIPEDESVE, 
HAUD SINE TUMULTU DEVOLVENS, 
IN STERCUS 
PALAM CONVERTIT. 

The appeal that Oxford puts forward is to no limited 
class. A Diploma in Agriculture and Rural Economy is 
granted to those who, not being members of the University, 
can satisfy the Committee that they have received a good 
general education, and then take a course of study extending 
over two Academical years. Residence in Oxford may be 
dispensed with in the case of members of the University 
who have kept by residence the terms required for a degree. 
It is estimated that the present cost of residence in Oxford 
for three terms is about £250. 

It is clear that the University is endeavouring, in spite 
of difficulties that war has accentuated, to bring agricultural 
education into line with the general tutorial system, and the 
measure of success is shown by the figures. There are 
about one hundred and forty men students taking the 
agricultural course, and a few women ; in addition sixty are 
studying at the School of Forestry. Some students have 
already taken their B.A. degree, served in the war, and have 
returned to Oxford for the agricultural course. They 
realise that this is the time of the agricultural renaissance, 
and they wish to play their part. The home farm of the 
landowner of the future should be the type for the 
district, the place where the newest machinery is to be seen 
in use, where the latest methods of cultivation have been 
applied, where demonstration plots show the effect of all 
the various experiments in cropping and manuring. The 
landlord of the future will be largely responsible, if only 
to himself, for the acts of husbandry of his tenants; he 
will know that in the long run he must oppose justification 
by acts to the new forces that will inevitably weigh him 
in the balance and find him wanting if they can—or even 
if they can’t. He will at least have his chance, for farming, 


as I have endeavoured to point out on several occasions in 
these columns, is ruled by local conditions, and it is in 
adaptation of the general to the particular that individuality 
will tell. 


Teachers and students realise this truth, and 


Professor Somerville, whose staff is finely equipped to second 
his efforts, has proved it in the sight of all men. On the 
administrative side, Mr. Cecil G. T. Morison, of Balliol, 
on the technical side, Colonel Peel, and on the research 
side, Mr. Arthur Ashby, to name only three, are doing 
admirable work to make the teaching effective, stimulating 
and of real practical value. 

The Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, 
which shares the home of the new School, is breaking 
fresh ground. There is no need to deal again with the 
limitations of all systems of costing, but Mr. C. S. Orwin, 
of Balliol College, Director of the Institute, is justified in 
claiming that costing accounts will at least serve the 
individual, even if they will not provide a fair basis for 
calculations relating to a large area. They will, for example, 
show any farmer something of the cost of manuring and 
the value of manure correctly applied, the cost of his milk 
per gallon, and the division of that cost between food, labour, 
transport, and management. 

They will show beyond doubt where a certain method of 
farming pays and where change is indicated. It often 
happens that a farm makes a bad return because profitable 
and unprofitable operations are carried out side by side, 
and the profits on the swings are left to pay the losses on 
the roundabouts. Above all, costings will show what 
wages the individual can afford and the extent to which 
labour may hope to participate under some enlightened 
system of profit-sharing. 

Many other questions depend for their answer upon 
the verdict of the accounts. For example, it may suit 
one farm to feed hay to stock and another farm to grow 
hay for the open market; local conditions will find their 
reflection in the balance sheet. 

The economic aspect of small holdings and allotments is 
only one of the interesting subjects that the Research 
Institute has handled, and very gradually agriculture is 
being brought within the boundaries of an exact science 
and is being considered in the light of national, rather than 
private, interests. 

The work is all too new to come up for judgment. The 
keynote is enthusiasm. You find it among the men who 
handle pages of figures that look as formidable as a barbed 
wire entanglement, among the professors who are seeking 
to make good from their own stores of energy all defects 
in the present incomplete organisation, particularly the lack 
of Tutorial Fellows. You find it on the Temple Farm at 
Sandford, two or three miles south of Oxford, where the 
students can follow the work on three or four hundred 
acres of light and heavy land, the property of Magdalen 
College. Here is a dairy herd of Shorthorns, prominent 
in the pages of the Oxfordshire Milk Recording Society, 
here are Hereford and Devon steers, and good plough 
teams and modern implements. So is Squeers’ immortal 
transition from theory to practice justified. W-I-N-D-E-R, 
window, a casement—and then they go and clean it. 

The enlightened landowner of the time to come will know 
something of matters that few, if any, of his predecessors 
had studied. In the majority of cases they could not have 
done so, for the knowledge was not there. Most of it is 
modern, some has been acquired in the stress of war. The 
formation and properties of soil were known, but not 
specially in relation to agriculture ; the existing principles 
of cultivation, particularly those of catch cropping, arable 
dairying, and the rest, are of quite recent development, 
the economics of agriculture were not understood and its 
history was unknown. It had been left to a German 
(Hasbach) to write the best book on the English agricultural 
labourer. 

How many landowners of the old time knew aught about 
the management of pastures and meadows, diseases and 
insect injuries of crops, farm accountancy and production 
costs, estate development, co-operation? How many 
would have been a little ashamed of such knowledge had 
they possessed it? Their estate was their kingdom, their 
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agent its Prime Minister. It sufficed them to ratify or to 
annul his decisions and to see that all men who played the 
game in accordance with the Tory tradition received fair 
treatment. 

The work starts late at Oxford, but there is a fine old 
national habit of belated, but successful, endeavour. 
Oxford has spoken with the voice of Terence—“ nihil 
humani a me alienum puto.” Young workers and thinkers 
of all shades of political colour have responded to the new 
appeal. The work goes with a swing. s. L. B. 


PROGRESS IN EVOLUTION 


T requires some courage at the present moment 
to confess a faith in progress, for if one 
escapes the sword of Professor Bury one 
is likely to perish at the hands of Dean 

Inge. By the former in a learned historical inquiry, 
by the latter in a lecture which reads like a prophet’s 
message, the idea of progress has been subjected to 
an analysis which is certainly not encouraging to 
optimists or even meliorists. Yet in spite of the 
evidence that the idea of progress has neither an ancient 
pedigree nor a sound constitution, we refuse to let it 
go, and we wish to give a reason for the faith that is 
In us, 

Long ago our solar system was established around 
a central sun. It is highly probable that the earth 
was heaved off from the central mass as a spiral nebula, 
and that the other planets had a similar origin. Any- 
how, the earth consolidated and became fit to be a 
home of life. Detached thinkers may see no enhance- 
ment of values in a solar system as contrasted with 
a cosmic dance of planetesimals, but they cannot 
deny that the integration opened up the possibility 
of something new—living creatures. If it was not 
progress, it was surely in that direction. 

As age succeeded age there appeared upon the earth 
more complex, controlled, emancipated, and intelligent 
forms of life. No doubt there were retrogressions, 
slips down the steep ladder; no doubt many creatures 
found lines of least resistance and evolved backwards ; 
but the dominant facts speak of insurgence, mastery, 
and conquest. There are culs-de-sac of extraordinary 
complexity and beauty, such as the phylum of sponges 
well illustrates, but the larger fact is an onward sweep 
towards animals with increasing mastery of their 
fate and increasing mentality. There was a time 
when there were no backboned animals on the earth 
except fishes; ages passed and there were likewise 
amphibians and reptiles; ages passed and there 
were birds and mammals. Such was the main trend 
of vertebrate evolution; was it not also a 
In many ways there was a movement analogous to 
that fuller embodiment of higher values which in 
mankind we call progress. 

On the whole, organic evoiution hes been integrative, 
making against disintegration and disorder, against 
instability and futility, against the entropy or degra- 
dation of energy which marks the inorganic. More 
positively, too, as we hope to show some other time, 
animate nature crowns with success, 7.e., makes for 
the survival of, the healthy and the knowing in the 
widest sense, the beautiful, and those organisms, like 
birds and mammals, that care for others as well as them- 
selves. Thus there is a congruence between the trend 
of organic evolution and human progress. Man’s 
progress, which Huxley said must be against the 
cosmic process, is more truly in a line with it. 

It has to be borne in mind that with the evolution 
of the type there was correlated an evolution of inter- 
relations binding lives together in a systema nature, 


a web of life whose pattern becomes more and more 
significant. 


This external registration acted along with 


the organismal or hereditary registration in conserving 
gains once made; it was at once a condition and an 
organon of progress. The higher animal was able 
to see more meaning in the world, but there was also 
more meaning to discover. In any case, it is plain 
that there has been an increasing solidarity in animate 
nature. The kingdom of man depends on a peculiar 
quality of a green pigment ; the flowers depend on the 
insects ; the fishes on the water-fleas, infusorians, and 
sea-dust. Even when a race becomes extinct, it would 
be rash to say that it has lived in vain. 

It may be objected, however, that while mammals 
have more control, more freedom, more mind than is 
shown by the reptiles from whose stock they sprang, 
they began to run new risks, to make new kinds of 
mistakes, to suffer pain, to fear, To which we can only 
answer: “ Granting the pains of progress and the taxes 
on progress, it was worth while that mammals should 
have evolved.” And if pressed to explain why we 
think it was worth while, what can we say but (1) that 
the evolutionary process was making in the direction 
of man and his kingdom, and (2) that it was making 
towards a fuller realisation of what we value most— 
control, freedom, understanding, and love. Progress 
is, of course, a modern concept—meaning increase in 
the realisation of what the racial consciousness has 
most persistently held to be of the highest value, but 
our point is that there is something analogous to this 
in the great trends of integrative evolution. We do 
not forget that the tapeworm is a product of evolution 
just as much as the golden eagle; we admit the occas- 
ional occurrence of retrogression and disharmony in 
nature; we know that there are tangles in the web 
and puzzling extravagances; but our thesis is that in 
the main the evolution-process has been integrative. 
With Lotze we hear “an onward advancing melody.” 

Changing our point of view, we recognise that the 
idea of, progress is in process of evolution. For one 
thing, we have added to it the ideal of social integration. 
A social body cannot be making more than particulate 
progress if it contains a large proportion of members 
who do not get a fair chance. Everyone is tired with 
cackle about progress when the happiness which many 
enjoy is cheek by jowl with so much misery. Progress 
must be a balanced, harmonious change of the body 

olitic. 

' Moreover, while the heart of progress must always 
consist in a fuller embodiment of the supreme values 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good, it has come 
to be recognised that there are likewise fundamental 
values, without which there cannot be stability or 
persistence. These, which we prefer to call the physical 
and biological pre-conditions of progress, are (1) the 
economical use of energy and the increase of material 
resources, in short, fuller mastery of the powers of 
nature; and (2) health in the widest sense, good 
breed, good work, and good place—eugenics, eutechnics, 
and eutopias. 

When Sir William Ramsay said: “Real progress 
consists in learning how better to employ energy—how 
better to effect its transformation,” he was actually 
laying emphasis on only one factor in progress, or, 
as we prefer to say, on the physical pre-condition of 
the further realisation of the supreme values. Simi- 
larly, the biological ideal of vigour, energy, initiative, 
adaptation to bracing environment—health, in short— 
is beyond all criticism, yet it has to be remembered 
that man is a mind-body as well as a body-mind. 
We are here in touch with a principle of discrimination 
—to judge physical operations in the light of biological 
ideals, biological operations in the light of the psy- 
chological, and psychological methods in the light of 
the social. 

The deepest shadows on human progress are not 
those of disharmony and disease and degeneracy, for 
these will surely pass; the deepest shadows are those 
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of non-participation and non-persistence. Many who 
share in the struggle do not in any way share in the 
victory. The men of Neanderthal do not seem to 
have had even the posthumous honour of being our 
ancestors ; they were on a human side-track. And all 
individual beauty, wisdom, and disciplined character, 
how short-lived it is. To dispel these shadows of non- 
participation and non-persistence it is usual to con- 
sider the reality of mundane and the possibility of trans- 
mundane conservation of values, and surely these 
remain worthy of our most serious consideration. But, 
thinking of the evolution of the idea of progress, we 
venture to make a simple suggestion. Sometimes it is 
the good fortune of many of us to live a day so ver 
fine that we say to ourselves: Well, this justifies it all. 
We warm both hands—of soul and body—at the fire 
of life, and are content. We would willingly enjoy 
more, but we would not grumble. We have spent a 
pleasant day with our host, and we are not disappointed 
if he does not ask us to stay the night. So, though 
not on any easy terms, would we have it with our life, 
that it be on the whole, and in many of its parts, sufficient 
reward in itself. So would we all have it for all man- 
kind. In the past it has not been so, but these con- 
ditions are slowly passing. We would that all men 
of good-will should find their lives good in themselves. 
That will be worth calling progress. As it says in 
Ecclesiastes : “‘ So I recognised that there is no greater 
satisfaction for a man than to be happy in his work— 
that is his reward.” 

So, in reference to mankind, progress may be defined 
as a balanced movement of a social whole towards fuller 
embodiment of the supreme values (the true, the 
beautiful, and the good) in conditions which increasingly 
realise the fundamental physical and _ biological: con- 
ditions of stability and persistence, and in lives which 
are increasingly rewards in themselves. 

J. ArtHuR THomson. 


Correspondence 
THE AALAND ISLANDS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Apropos of a suggestion made in your note on the 
Aaland question (June 26th), it may be of interest to mention 
that the Swedish newspaper Aftonbladet has put forward a 
proposal that the further consideration of the Aaland question 
should be postponed for five years in orderto give the Aalanders 
an opportunity of making a trial of the new Aaland Self-Govern- 
ment Law. At the end of this period the wishes of the Aalanders 
as to their future government might be ascertained by means 
of a plebiscite. 

Commenting on Aftonbladet’s proposal the Finnish newspaper 
Dagens Press (Liberal) wrote on June 8th :— 

“The intervention of the Entente Powers or of the League 
of Nations in the solution of the Aaland question would be a 
misfortune. The solution should, for the sake of the main- 
tenance of a good understanding between Sweden and 
Finland, be by agreement between Sweden and Finland, and 
on the following grounds: Finland agrees that the Aalanders, 
after autonomy has been for five years in operation on the 
islands, should settle by a plebiscite its future international] 
position. If the plebiscite results in favour of Sweden, Finland 
would recognise its result upon condition that Sweden 
binds herself by treaty to regard every attempt of the Russian 
fleet to enter the Gulf of Bothnia, in the event of an attack 
upon Finland on the part of Russia, as a declaration of war 
against Sweden also. Finland’s need of good neighbourly 
relations with Sweden is so great that a sacrifice, even a great 
sacrifice, can be made for it.”—Yours, etc., S. SAARINEN. 

15 West Bolton Gardens, S.W. 5. 

June 26th. 


TOYNBEE HALL POOR MAN’S LAWYER 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—May we bring to the notice of your readers the need 
of the East London Legal Protection Committee, a body which 





has for over twenty years carried on the work of Poor Man’s 
Lawyer at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. It was founded in the 
year 1899 by the late Canon Barnett, then Warden of Toynbee 
Hall, and the late Lord Swaythling. 

The Honorary Solicitor and other members of the Committee 
attend weekly at Toynbee Hall and give advice gratuitously to 
persons who are too poor to pay for it ; and in the comparatively 
few cases where legal proceedings are necessary, the Committee 
remit them to a solicitor retained for this purpose. The Com- 
mittee regard it as not the least important part of their work 
to dissuade clients from foolish and wasteful litigation. For 
some years before the war about £1,000 a year was recovered 
in assisted cases. 

The Committee is satisfied that the need of such work is as 
great as ever ; for instance, the complexities of the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts present the greatest difficulty alike to tenants and 
landlords, and the number of persons seeking advice on this 
subject alone tends to increase weekly. The new rules of the 
High Court, made in 1914, provide assistance for poor persons 
whose claims can be dealt with in the High Court, but they do 
not apply to the County Courts and Police Courts, in which 
nearly all poor persons’ cases have to be heard. 

To enable the work to be effectively carried on and developed, 
an income of about £150 a year is required. Last year the Com- 
mittee’s income dropped to £92, and the work has had to be 
seriously restricted in consequence. 

To those who are concerned to see that justice is within the 
reach of the poorest and least educated classes, we appeal with 
confidence for the small sum necessary. Subscriptions and 
donations should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. A. 
Powell, 3, Temple Gardens, E.C.—Yours, etc., 

Joun Simon, President. 
J. J. Marion, Warden of Toynbee Hall. 


KOSSOVO DAY 


To the Editor of Turk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Guedalla, in his article on “ Defeatism”’ in last 
week’s New STATESMAN, says: “The mood is a queer one, 
with its sentimental hankering after frustrated effort. . . . Its 
taste is all for the half-lights and the subdued tones of unsuccess, 
and it is, so far as it relates to military failure, a peculiarly 
British taste. ...’ He then states that neither Rome, nor 
Prussia, nor Spain has regarded defeat in the same _ spirit, 
but, had he gone somewhat further from home in his national 
comparisons, he would not be able to refer to this characteristic 
as “ peculiarly British.” 

Yesterday, June 28th, was *‘ Kossovo Day,” the anniversary 
of the Serbian defeat by the Turks in 1389. The Serbs attach 
a spiritual significance to this day, and for years have kept it 
as a time for renewing their vows and hopes of national regenera- 
tion. Only a very slight acquaintance with Serbian art and 
literature is needed to enable .one to realise something of the 
place that Kossovo holds in the mind of the Serbian nation.— 


Yours, etc., R. H. Kine. 
Putney, 
June 29th. 
CONSUMPTION AND SMOKE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Srr,—Are there any real grounds for “ Lens’”’ assumption 
that the recent increase in the consumption mortality can be 
traced to atmospheric smoke-pollution ? Was not the beginning 
of the decline in the mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis 
coincident with a vast increase in industrialism (which invariably 
means more smoke) in this country in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies 
of the last century ? Did not this decline set in when we knew 
absolutely nothing of the essential cause of the disease, and 
when, indeed, if the present theories are correct, we were doing 
everything possible to foster its prevalence ? 

Why has consumption begun to increase during the past 
few years, in spite of the vast increase of tuberculosis officials 
and the enormously expensive armamentarium brought to 
bear against it? Increased atmospheric smoke-pollution can 
scarcely be urged in extenuation. Presumably smoke-pollution 
of the atmosphere does not encourage the growth of the tubercle 
bacillus directly, but, I suppose, renders the body’s resistance 
to invasion less effective. But why has there been such a 


marked decline in the general mortality, particularly in that 
of infants? Infant mortality was never so low as it was last 
year, and there was a still further reduction last quarter. It 
can scarcely be accepted that the healthier we are the more 
likely are we to succumb to consumption. 
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As consumption is essentially a disease of adolescence and 
early adulthood, why should children be immune if atmospheric 
smoke-pollution be an effective factor? One would be justified 
in assuming that the younger members of the community should 
be the more likely to succumb, since they would have had less 
opportunity of becoming acclimatised. How does “ Lens” 
explain on his theory the very high percentage of healed tuber- 
culous lesions in the lungs found at post mortem examinations 
in the hospitals of our large towns? This healing must have 
taken place under conditions which “ Lens” holds ought to 
have aggravated the disease. 

Why should the consumption mortality be so extraordinarily 
high in the rural districts of North Wales, where smoke-pollution 
is practically unknown? Would it be accounted high treason 
to state of this theory, what “ Lens ” himself said in your columns 
last year of smoke-pollution and infant mortality, that it ended 
where it began—in smoke ?—Yours, etc., 

J. McGuHeEE.. 

2 Stafford Road, St. Helens. 

June 29th. 


IMMODESTY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article in the current number mentions Anatole 
France’s “‘ Penguin Island,” but I think you will find a more 
exhaustive discussion of the matter in “ Le Jardin d’ Epicure * 
—beginning on page 10, and the pith of it in the 
“la civilisation qui vous donna des voiles, et la réligion qui 
nous donna des scrupules. Depuis lors, c’est parfait.’’— Yours, etc., 

Gateshead. A. 

June 26th. 


“FIGHT THE FAMINE” FUND 

Donations received :— £ s.d. 
J. M. Hone, Dublin 20 0 

E. J. Risborough, Gillingham 1 00 

“A Friend ” 100 
Anon an 7 8 0 0 

* By Foregoing a Summer Holiday ” es -- 100 0 

£17 0 0O 


Miscellany 


THE MELTING OF THE ICE 


WISH I had been there when the ice melted; in the 
days when the great river valleys were formed, 
when the rich meadows were laid down from the 

mud of the flooded rivers, and when the gravels were rolled 
along, forming beaches one upon the other as the waters 
subsided, and when Northern Europe was carved. 

Men were there and saw it. Some say it was so little a 
while ago that the great monarchies of the hot piaces, Egypt 
and Assyria, were in their splendour, and there is some- 
thing to be said for that saying. 

It was an Englishman, spontaneous, individual, but at 
the same time exact, who started that hare. And the hare 
may be more than a phantasm. When you read the 
arguments it looks as though he were right. And if he were 
right, what an explanation of history! . . . The Ice Melting 
but 5 or 6,000 years ago. 

Then indeed could we explain how it was that the North 
was unheard of during all these early centuries, and how it 
was that an increasing field increasingly breeding men, 
expanded towards the North, and how it was that you 
have no records of the North before the first movements 
of tribes 3,000 years ago, and their greater movement 
2,000 years ago, and then at last the very late story of the 
brief Scandinavian adventure with its marvellous epics. 
And it would explain also the very small numbers of the 
North and the way in which the North got its language 
so largely from the South—for what we call the “ Teutonic 
languages ”’ to-day (of which we have no appreciable record 
till about a thousand years ago), turned out to be for half 
their matter at least (and research will increase the pro- 
portion) built up of words from the Mediterranean. [Read 
Wiener, his revolutionary book. | 





But apart from what it would explain in history, what 
a vision it must have been whenever it took place! For 
the melting of the ice was very rapid. The geologists do 
not always use their eyes. Look at those great scoops in 
the chalk hills shorn out by the water as it swung from left 
to right through the valleys, and see those enormous 
floods racing down. 

See how those huge stones were run along which form the 
gravels of the higher levels, and ask yourselves in what a 
current they were suspended! Or wonder at the great 
sawings through the rock which unite and drain the old 
lakes of the Pyrenees! That was a sight to see! It is 
just possible that someone recorded it. Some traveller 
thrust up northward by exile or by avarice may have come 
with his slaves and his retinue to the edges of the enormous 
thing. He may have seen the Rhone tumbling like a sea 
released through the gap of the Jura. Or he may have 
seen the white seething at the mouths of the river which 
laid down the Camargue. 

We see no such things nowadays. 

Imagine yourself in a galley bowling westward under the 
Levanter compelled to go further north than you had 
wished: the wind dropping. Then your hanging about 
all night off the coast of what is now the Stes. Maries, and 
then at morning hearing with fright, but with wonder, on 
your starboard beam to the North, the enormous noise of 
waters, and seeing the flecks of foam go by you, and catching 
on the horizon a sort of low tumble or cataract or flood 
reaching the sea over twenty miles of beach and carrying 
with it half a county of stones from the hills. There the 
stones are to this day—a vast plain of sterile pebbles from 
a fist toa pea. The ancients said that Hercules once passed 
that way. 

Or think what it must have been to stand on the Ventoux 
and see the melting of the ice from Auvergne. Or to stand 
driven upward on to the hills of the Artois, and to see the 
waters rising in the channel strait below. 

For the thing went very quickly, make no doubt of that. 

There is a superstition for the moment in favour of 
slow, very slow, changes in the affairs of this earth. I 
think that superstition has arisen from a desire to exclude 
in the affairs of matter the force of will. At any rate there 
is no proof for it. Some of the processes have been very 
slow (they are exceedingly slow to-day), but some jerks have 
been rapid enough: revolutionary: catastrophic: and 
the last melting of the ice was of these. 

And what do you suppose happened in the splendid valleys 
of Norway? To-day they are drowned. What recession 
of the ice filled them more full? How did man come to 
occupy the land released? During what intermission of 
time, during what generations (few and creative) did the 
tall fair race, for a moment wanderers, build their little 
simple structure of a religion of which we know so little 
(because what we have of it is wholly intermixed with our 
own) and of a language of which we know so little (for that 
also is mixed with our own), but at any rate of a special 
culture common to but a few thousands of men. How 
came they to build ships? Who taught them? Or from 
what regions did they teach themselves? It all came after 
the melting of the ice. 

Then I ask myself what men saw, and what they felt as 
they saw, the waterfalls. For those marked all Europe also. 
Glaciers we know to-day. We have but to imagine them 
expanded and the landscape is the same. Stand on the 
Maladetta and conceive the field of ice holding not only 
the shoulder of the mountain but all the valley below and 
out to the plain of France, and you only have the replica of 
what a man may see from Mont Blanc. Or stand on an 
Alpine peak and imagine the sheets of ice and snow below 
you, spread, covering every rock for as far as the eye can 
reach, and you only have a repetition of what men still see 
in Greenland. But we have no modern parallel (save in 
perhaps half a dozen places on the whole earth) by which 
to reconstruct the enormity of the waterfalls. 
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For there were not only these swirling waters carving 
out the great valleys, there was the thundering of water 
down over the ledges, thousand upon thousand. Perhaps 
they helped to scoop out the smaller lakes more than did 
the ice before them. There must have been some such 
sight above Grenoble when the great lake which burst 
seven hundred years ago was forming. For in the beginning 
that lake basin in which the Bourg d’Oisans now stands 
must have been a mass of ice, and then as the ice melted 
and as the glacier above it melted all the way up to La 
Grave, up to the very shoulders of the Pelvoux, what mighty 
armies of water must have roared down to the trench of 
the Isere! And wherever there is to-day a gorge (or at 
least in the most of these cuttings) you must have had the 
same sight. Their little dwindling descendants now and 
then show a trickle of water for our amusement and we are 
still astonished. But the grandfathers of these were 
giants ! 

They say also that the sea rose. It may have done so. 
Perhaps it must have done so. And if it did so what a 
sight must that also not have been: the cutting of the 
straits ! 

I have read of but one part of the world in which a tradi- 
tion remains of such a change and in that case it may have 
been an earthquake rather than a rising of the waters: I 
mean the Straits of Messina. Of the water flooding in here 
there is a legend ; but there is none remaining of the cutting 
of the chalk between Kent and the Artois ; or of the flooding, 
if it were flooded, of the channel between the Pillars of 
Hercules ; or of the slower lap which gradually just covered 
the entrances of the Baltic—a freshwater lake. 

And by the way, what made that most amazing issue 
whereby the Black Sea feeds the Eastern Mediterranean 
with a continuous stream? I have read so many guesses, 
and they have not satisfied. It is so long, so narrow, so 
artificial, and double at that. Very changed would the 
history of the world have been—of the modern world—if 
Nature had played some freak of the same sort to join the 
central Atlantic and the central Pacific Seas, or if the low 
sand between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean had not 
run dry, or if by some shock the Mediterranean had poured 
into the Jordan valley. 

And of much else in the melting of the ice. Was it then 
that the hither North of Africa ran dry ? Was it then that 
the old watercourses which are now desert and in which 
you can still find proof of the habitations of men, and the 
stranded beasts and fishes of old rivers, were in full spate ? 

Who lived there? What did they in the story of man- 
kind? And did Egypt when it was already able to build 
and to carve men out of stone, look out from the héad of 
the Delta upon a shallow sea ? 

I think the greater part of the story of the world’s land- 
scape has been lost to us for ever. H. Be.woc. 


THE SPIRE AMONG THE STARS 


LL day the spire is chained. 
A The day that fetters men to toil and use, 
So that they move with groaning, 
And harshly, dismally their fetters clang— 
The day binds, too, this great stone soaring thing, 
And silences this strong cry for the infinite. 


But Night comes, hushing and freeing, 
Wherein men go lightly upon joyful ways, 
Or very softly upon ways of dream. 

Then the great spire goes up above the city, 
And some belated wanderer, looking up, 
Attains to strange solemnity of soul, 
Beholding such a wonder in the night, 

The spire among the stars. 


For old men dreaming wrought it 

In the old time, and there is not a stone 

But holds some prayer, some yearning. 

And as they built they sang 

Songs of the city beyond all seeking and striving, 
The city beyond the stars. 

So the great spire went up into the night, 

And knew the stars, the little guiding lights 
That glitter through the dark abysm of space 

To aid men to their home. 


And that time being past, 
And all the old faithful labourers ceased their labour 
And gone upon their journey, 
The spire they made is lonely. 
All day the babble of the market rises, 
The clamour of getting and gaining. 
But in the clear and delicate night 
The clash and hurry dies away. 
And then the spire goes up, 
And seeks beyond the stars 
The dreamers of the old time. 
J. J. ADAms. 


ON HIS WAY HOME 
B “division seven-thirty and eleven p.m. the—the 


Division Dinner Club had given him his full two 

guineas’ worth and now he was walking from 
the Connaught Rooms towards Leicester Square Tube 
Station. He was not perfectly sober. On the other hand, 
he was not noticeably drunk. His bow tie and his gold- 
rimmed pince-nez were horizontal, his opera hat was straight, 
so were his footsteps. But his brain was doing piece-work 
at twice its normal speed; thoughts were chasing each 
other through his mind like dead leaves before the wind. 

He walked quickly, as though trying to keep up with the 
hurry of those thoughts of his. He recalled his impulse to 
escape from the after-dinner hilarity ; remembered smiling 
as the lift was taking him down, down—like a falling 
stone. . . no, like a prisoner lowered from a castle wall 
by a swaying rope (the lift did sway—he noticed that). 

Yow he was in the open street, free from them, out of that 
atmosphere, with its smell of food and wine and cigars. Yet 
he had fed well, drunk well. Enjoyed himself? 
No. He reviewed his evening—chatter, toasts, songs, 
speeches ;_ silly speeches, replete with bombastic allusions 
to the great deeds of the immediate bloody past. Blather ! 
He had no wish to remember the past. Curse their reminis- 
cences! Why couldn’t they discuss the future? Much 
they cared for that. Blind, blind—why couldn’t they see 
that the world was changing; that while they babbled 
of old days, the New Day was about to dawn? The future 
was pregnant with Hope, was in travail. And there they 
had sat in an upstairs room, ignorant, enamoured of the 
hideous, barren past. Damn them, with their 
songs and laughter and libidinous jests ! 

A merry group of acquaintances had protested when he 
talked of going : 

“Not yet, old dear,” someone had urged. ‘ Have 
another brandy and then we'll nip out and pick up some 
girls and make a night of it somewhere. I know a cheery 
little soul with a piano at her flat. Be a sport!” 

Escape! It was then that he had darted for the lift, 
wondering why he had ever come. It wasn’t his world. . . . 
Oh! it had been—he’d been through all that—years, an 
eternity, ago. But not again . nauseating! He 
was above it and beyond it, had dug the weeds out of his 
soul and planted ambition there. He was conscious of his 
powers, felt them growing, driving firm roots down into his 
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being, thrusting their tendrils up and up to meet the sunlight 
of his aspiration, grasping at level after higher level on the 
tall lattice of achievement. And at last he was to be given 
scope. Had not they—the unimaginative heads of a 
Government Department—recently promoted him over 
several of his seniors on purpose to entrust him with a task 
requiring deep knowledge, mastery of detail, breadth of 
vision ? His chance had come. 

But he was looking beyond his own immediate prospects 

as a Civil Servant, looking out towards a future wherein 

his profession would have to be revolutionised to meet the 
imperious needs of a more enlightened community. He 
was preparing for that revolution: nightly in his Hamp- 
stead lodgings he co-ordinated his notes, pursued his 
investigations, added page after page to the manuscript 
which was some day to be his book, the authoritative text- 
book—ZIdeals of State Service. He was of use; he 
was constructing something—and those fools at the dinner 
to-night could rise to nothing higher than raucous, half- 
fuddled remembrances of an orgy of destruction. With 
cheery grins they had invited him to “ come along and make 

a night of it ’—in the company of prostitutes! But he had 

not been tempted—no, not even for a moment. Love, 
so-called, that was to be bought, attracted him not at 

Gi «+ « 

But Love ? He was waiting for that—hopefully. It 
must happen to him, some day. Marriage—why not ? 
He could afford it now. A home, a real home with children 
in it—the sweets of life to give zest to his labour—how 
enormously happy he could be . if only. . 
What limit could be set to his capacity for living—strenu- 
ously, usefully—every hour of his future. And she existed, 
the woman he was waiting for: he was sure of that. He 
had not met her yet, but he would, he knew he would. Soon, 
though—it must be soon. The days, the months, were 
passing; he was wasting precious, irrecoverable time. 
When? When? 

_ “ Hampstead,”’ he said at the booking-office window, and 
had to be recalled to pick up his change. He glanced from 
face to face in the crowded lift. No, she was not there. 
But he would find her—how ? If he could but know where 
to look. . . 

He lolled back i in his seat in the train and stared at an old 
woman who sat opposite him. She had been drinking—he 
noticed her flushed face, her eyes closed in semi-stupor. 
He was pleased that his own brain was so alert, so responsive 
to impressions. Someone tripped over his outstretched 
feet ; he drew them back and looked up to smile his accept- 
ance of an apology. But the girl (it was a girl) had already 
passed on. The train started with a jerk and she dropped 
abruptly into a seat facing him but further up the car. He 
looked across at her, tried to take in the details of her 
appearance. But his vision was blurred. He took off his 
glasses and wiped them. What a curse this short sight of 
his was! And he was dizzy, too; the heat of the tube, he 
supposed, after the cool air of the street. She was 
showily dressed. He could not see her features: they were 
hidden under the brim of her hat. But from the droop of 
her head and neck, from the listless way her ungloved hands 
lay palm upwards on her lap, he knew that she was tired, 
ever so tired. He stared at her. 

The train shuddered into rest at Tottenham Court Road. 
She raised her head wearily and he saw her face. She was 
young, with dark hair and darker eyes, a mouth that curved 
downward wistfully. 

“She is beautiful,” he thought; and then “ but she is 
sad.” 

Her expression, her posture even, seemed to him to appeal 
—for what? Protection, sympathy, forgiveness? She 
turned her head, met his stare, and dropped her eyes. He 
jerked himself upright in his seat. That look! Why had 

it thrilled him like that? Why was he quivering with an 

unaccountable excitement, why had his right hand crushed 
flat the matchbox in his pocket ? What was there in this 


girl’s face that he had never seen in any face before—some- 
thing for which he had been searching all his life? He 
stared. And his brain issued a silent order : 

“Look at me again. You shall, I tell you!” 

She looked. Response? Was there or was there not 
response in her eyes, he asked himself. She shifted her 
feet, drummed her fingers on her hand-bag, fidgeted—and 
met his eyes again. Like a ripple on the pure surface of a 
lake a smile trembled timidly on her lips and vanished. 
But it had been for him, for him alone. Heexulted. . . 
So she understood—it must be that. She had dared to be 
bold just because she understood. Had she, too, been waiting, 
searching ? 

Their eyes played hide and seek. In hers he read all he 
had ever hoped for, ever dreamt of—strength of purpose, 
intellectual vigour, the magic of spontaneous sympathy, 
veiled passion, the enduring courage of youth. She was 
wonderful. But of course she was wonderful. Was not 
this she whom he had sought and now had found? Never 
would he let her go again. 

At Euston she stood up. He would follow her—what- 
ever happened he would follow her. At the door she half 
turned and he caught a movement of her head, barely 
noticeable, yet to him significant, thrilling. 

“‘ Come !” she meant, as plainly as if she had shouted the 
word in his ear above the throbbing of the stationary train. 

There was a crowd on the platform. She was in front of 
him, some way in front. A trio of talkative men moving 
slowly and abreast up the passage kept him chafing behind 
them long enough to make him too late for the lift into 
which he saw her pass. He ran to the stairs and started 
to climb them. His throat was dry, his heart beating. 
God ! was he to lose sight of her just because those fools had 
got in his way. Up, up—two steps, three steps, at a time, 
clutching fiercely at the hand-rail, racing round and round 
that interminable spiral. He arrived at the top panting 
and looked eagerly about. But, of course, the lift had beaten 
him. She had gone, disappeared into the immensity of 
London. She was lost to him. . No, he saw her 
in the distance; for all his short sight he recognised the 
poise of her shoulders, the shape of her big hat. She passed 
round a corner and he ran till he had her in sight again, then 
followed at her pace. She was sauntering, looking from 
right to left into the faces of the passers-by. He was 
trembling, he was afraid. Why did she not glance behind 
her to see if he was there? Did she not, after all, understand 
that their twin fates, converging for all these years, were 
rushing now to their triumphant fusion? Or was he 
deluded, mad? No! Sane, never more sane, never more 
gloriously certain. He could not be mistaken. . . . It 
was she—she for whom he had been seeking, blindly, in a 
dark forest since the beginning of time. 

He quickened his pace, drew level with her, touched her 
arm. “TI say,” he whispered huskily. “I say. 

It’s awful cheek but. . . 

She turned sharply towards him, so sharply that he 
stopped short, almost wincing at the expected lash of her 
rebuke. But she had stopped, too, and she was smiling. 
Her answer matched her smile—her meretricious, pro- 
fessional smile. 

“Good evening, dearie,” she said in a mineing voice. 
“ Coming home with me ? It’s quite close here.” 

His dream castle crashed down in ruins. He was sober 
again, perfectly sober, and he pushed her roughly from him. 

“Damn you!” he cried in fury; and then, piteously, 
“ Oh, damn everything !” 

He saw her profile as she turned away. How sad she 
looked again—but how attractive, how maddeningly 
attractive! He hesitated. And then he surrendered to 
the desire which scaled in triumph the piled ruins of his 
castle. 

“ Sorry, old dear,” 
arm and come along.” 


he said abruptly. “Give us your 


JEFFERY E. JEFFERY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Oxford University Press have recently published 
a new edition of Swift’s Tale of a Tub. It is edited, 
with an introduction and explanatory notes, by 
Mr. A. C. Guthkelch and Mr. Nichol Smith, and the work 
is admirably done. When it was first published in 1704 
there was much speculation about the anonymous Tale ; 
the evidence for attributing it at the time to this person or 
that is now of no interest. Johnson for a long time remained 
unconvinced that Jonathan Swift was the author: “I 
doubt,” he said, “if the Tale of a Tub was his; it has so 
much more thinking, more knowledge, more power, more 
colour, than any of the works which are indisputably his. 
If it was his, I shall only say, he was impar sibi.” In his 
Life of Swift he repeats what he said in conversation: 
“His Tale of a Tub has little resemblance to his other pieces. 
It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness 
of images, and a vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards 
never possessed, or never exerted. It is of a mode so 
distinct and peculiar, that it must be considered by itself ; 
what is true of that, is not true of anything else which he has 
written.” I think the modern critic will here protest. The 
vehemence and rapidity of mind, the vivacity of diction 
recur in the rest of Swift’s writings, though the copiousness 
of images may not ever be so great again; though while 
demurring to Johnson’s comments he can understand 
Swift muttering in his old age as he turned these pages of 
his youth, ‘‘ Good God! What a genius I had when I wrote 
that book ! ” 
* * * 

Swift’s statements place the composition of the Tale 
in 1696 and 1697. It is generally held that it was this book 
which robbed Swift eventually of his bishopric; certainly it 
is not the work of a “‘ safe” Churchman. There is a pathetic 
interest, seeing that Swift himself died mad, in one of the 
eloquent digressions in the Tale having for its subject 
madness, “the use and improvement of Madness in a 
Commonwealth.” ‘If we take a survey of the greatest 
Actions that have been performed in the world, under the 
Influence of Single Men, which are The Establishment of New 
Empires by Conquest: the Advance and Progress of New 
Schemes in Philosophy ; and the Contriving as well as the 
propagating of New Religions: We shall find the Authors of 
them all, to have been Persons, whose natural Reason hath 
admitted great Revolutions from their Dyet, their Educa- 
tion, the Prevalency of some certain Temper, together with 
the particular Influence of Air and Climate. Besides, there 
is something Individual in human Minds, that easily kindles 
at the accidental Approach and Collision of certain Circum- 
stances, which tho’ of paltry and mean Appearance, do 
often flame out into the greatest Emergencies of Life. For 
great Turns are not always given by strong Hands, but 
by Lucky Adaption, and at proper Seasons; and it is of 
no import, where the Fire was kindled, if the Vapor has 
once got up into the brain. . Mists arise from the 
Earth, Steams from Dunghils, Exhalations from the Sea, 
and Smoak from Fire; yet all Clouds are the same in 
Composition, as well as Consequences: and the Fumes 
issuing from a Jakes, will furnish as comely and useful a 
Vapor, as Incense from an Altar. Thus far, I suppose, 
will easily be granted me; and then it will follow, that as 
the Face of Nature never produces Rain, but when it is 
overcast and disturbed, so Human Understanding, seated 
in the Brain, must be troubled and overspread by Vapors, 
ascending from the lower Faculties, to water the Invention 
and render it fruitful.” 

* 


* * 

_ I have quoted this passage to illustrate the quality of 
the style in which the Tale is written, that sonority and 
grandeur of march which does not often recur in Swift's 


writings; that is the quality, not rapidity or vehemence 
or vivacity, which seldom appears again. He became the 
Prince of Journalists. His English, which is a better model 
(pace Dr. Johnson) than Addison’s, is for the most part a 
style directed to an immediate practical end, a perfect 
“round hand,” so to speak, and that impressiveness, fulness 
of diction which he had at command is henceforth seldom 
used. His heart was not in his sermons or it might have 
found employment there ; while passages of irony and satire 
require a certain dryness, plainness and concision, which is 
its opposite. ‘‘ Last week I saw a woman flayed, and 
you will hardly believe, how much it altered her Person for 
the worse.”” That sentence, too, occurs in the Tale, and that 
is the dry vein which afterwards predominated in the 
Dean’s writings. There is an observation I am inclined 
to endorse, that optimists tend to be very free with the 
adjective, while pessimistic writers are very sparing of 
them: Swift, Voltaire—Gulliver’s Travels and Candide— 
are written in a style in which the adjective plays a very 
subordinate part. 
* * * 

I can remember no passage in Swift which expresses 
more clearly the depth of his pessimism than this: ‘‘ But 
when a Man’s Fancy gets astride on his Reason, when 
Imagination is at Cuffs with his Senses, and common Under- 
standing, as well as common Sense, is kicked out of Doors ; 
the first Proselyte he makes is Himself, and when that is 
once compass’d, the Difficulty is not so great of bringing 
over others. A strong Delusion always operating from 
without, as vigorously as from within. For, Cant and 
Vision are to the Ear and Eye, the same thing that Tickling 
is to the Touch. Those Entertainments and Pleasures we 
most value in Life, are such as dupe and play the Wag with 
the Senses. For, if we take an Examination of what is 
generally understood by Happiness, as it has Respect, either 
to the Understanding or the Senses, we shall find all its 
Properties and Adjuncts will herd under this short Defini- 
tion: That, it is a perpetual Possession of being well Deceived.”’ 

+ * * 

In last week’s Times Literary Supplement the leading 
article was devoted to ‘‘ the decay of satire.’ The writer 
argued that the spirit of the day was set against satire. Sub- 
jects for satire, Heaven knows, abound, though he appeared 
unconscious of this fact. He was taking Vernon Lee to task 
for having written a satire on the war of nations. Now, 
if there is a subject which tempts the satirist it is the friend- 
ship and quarrels of nations; for fickleness and frivolity, 
fulsomeness and unfairness, they out-distance anything 
recorded of individuals, and the contrast between the objects 
for which men die and the results attained is often one of 
the most glaring experience provides. Here human gener- 
osity and human meanness are set side by side, and they 
only need to be seen in the light of anger to become the 
material for the most bitter satire imaginable. ‘‘ The war 
to end War!” “The World made safe for Democracy !” 
‘No more secret diplomacy!” ‘‘ No more grabbing; no more 
lying ; no more aggression!” ‘‘ Justice and Peace for all the 
nations of the earth!” “A world fit for heroes!”’ Such are the 
watchwords which {during war tighten men’s resolution to 
give everything, and are afterwards cynically smiled at by 
the very men who turned before from the lightest whiff of 
scepticism, as though the stench of the infernal pit was in 
their nostrils. But we must not be indignant, we must 
understand, says the writer of the article. It is possible to 
do both. The reproach in this case was singularly inappro- 
priate, as the book in question, Satan the Waster, was 
crammed with psychological analyses of feelings and con- 
victions. In a rotten world there is still one good—to 
cry stinking fish: that sentiment has often been the inspira- 
tion of satirists, but such a degree of hopelessness is not 
necessary. To be a satirist and to be fair according to this 
critic are incompatible, therefore let us be fair. He omitted 
to mention the great service which good satire performs, 
beyond delighting the mind—it destroys apathy; and the 
truth is not that people love justice so much now that they 
cannot stomach satire, but that they want to call their 
apathy wisdom. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Twilight of the Souls. By Louis Couperus. 
mann, 7s. 6d, net. 
Dr. Adriaan. By Louis Courerus. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


The present invasion of England by the works of M. 
Louis Couperus is, I think, the second of its kind, for 
I seem to remember that in my schooldays I extracted from 
a Carnegie Library several translations of novels by this 
Dutch author which had been issued fairly close together 
during the Yellow Nineties. They were for the most part 
diligent and refined catalogues of sensations, and in the 
light of later knowledge I should say that they were con- 
ceived under the influence of Huysmans. They evidently 
had their prestige among the best people, for I am fairly 
sure that in some of those translations Ernest Dowson 
and Father John Gray took a hand. That they had this 
prestige is not to be wondered at, for Couperus can write 
prose like an angel, albeit a depressed and moulting one, 
and the genius of prose-writing appears to have objected to 
the ery of “ Art for Art’s sake” as much as any Philistine. 
It is a chastening thing to turn up the “ Yellow Book” and 
note that at least seventy-five per cent. of the work of those 
people who believed that they were bringing style to England 
was styleless balderdash ; that the short stories of Ernest 
Dowson and Arthur Symons and their followers are the 
saddest illustrations of the truth that the last thing Art 
thinks about is rewarding her devotees. They loved writing ; 
they thought and talked of nothing else; they stretched 
themselves on the rack of conscientiously irregular habits 
because they believed it was good for their work ; heroically 
they trod the Mystic Way to the dogs ; and yet they could 
do nothing better than this stilted fiddling with words, 
this laborious manufacture of vast paper frills to decorate 
the minutest possible outlet of an idea. In their heart of 
hearts they must have known it was all wrong. And to 
them the work of M. Couperus, who wrote beautifully, 


Heine- 


musically, richly, and who was in the movement, must’ 


have been an immense reassurance. 

This throws light on these newly issued volumes, The 
Twilight of the Souls and Dr. Adriaan. The recollection of 
the early works of M. Couperus, and the obvious implication 
of the author’s age, which one can draw from the fact that 
his books were being translated thirty years ago, show 
what a pity it is that publishers will not adopt the custom 
of prefacing translations with dated bibliographies of the 
authors. In a great many cases this is impossible because 
the translator is a person innocent of any contact with 
the world of letters, who has taken to this occupation after 
having been discharged from a post as correspondence 
clerk for gross incompetence. But in this case it is possible, 
because the book is translated by M. Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos, one of those few serious and adequately equipped 
translators, who ought to be honoured among the real 
internationalising forces of the world. Anda bibliography was 
important here, because the sequence of novels of which 
these are the last two (their predecessors were Small Souls 
and The Later Life) is quite perplexing, till one realises 
that the author’s literary roots were planted in the last 
century. For it is a beautiful and idiosyncratic work 
of art and yet—by reason of surrender to certain influences 
which, not having had the seeds of immortality in them, 
are as grotesque to our eyes as pork-pie hats or leg-of-mutton 
sleeves—it is slightly absurd. 

It is indubitably beautiful. M. Couperus has a style. 
For the most part it is as nearly as possible the literary 
equivalent of the style of Eugéne Carriére. It gives, as 
Carriére’s Crucifizion does, the sense that one is witnessing 
a violent event taking place very slowly, as if against a 
resistance of time, in an obscure and leaden atmosphere ; 
at first one desires to rebel because of the physical oppres- 
siveness of the spectacle and because of the naive realist 
objection that the conditions of life are in fact not so, 
and then one perceives that this violent event displays 





its essential qualities all the more vividly because it js 
presented in this dense medium, just as the muscular 
action of an arm moved through water can be followed 
more closely than if it were being flashed through the less 
resisting air. This sequence tells of an exceedingly numerous 
Dutch family in which tragedy is endemic. Madness, 
suicide, murder, a personal unpleasingness hardly less 
dreadful than these because the victim does not get nursed 
or buried, sexual irregularity untinged with enjoyment, 
is the fate of almost every member of the stock. And 
it is amazing to see how these tragedies do not lose their 
effect by their numerousness, how the mind never becomes 
deadened by the repeated shock of these catastrophes, 
simply because they are presented without shock. The 
violent events unfold themselves at a dilatory pace under 
dark skies that mute the horror of the action by with- 
holding full light, in old Dutch houses full of shadows 
thick to the point of tangibility, and those who witness 
them do not cry out, but grieve turgidly. So M. Couperus 
enables his readers to accept a story that, treated with 
ordinary vividness, at an ordinary pace, would be insup- 
portable to the nerves. Moreover, he uses this manner 
beautifully. He has an extraordinary sense of beauty 
which, however, comes to its finest efflorescence when he 
forgets his heavy theme and writes lyrically. There is a 
chapter about a young girl, a poor maniac thing, a gentle 
wisp of a soul, who has just learned that life has a purpose 
because she has fallen in love, not beyond her strength. 
She is not overweighted by the desperation of passion, 
but she loves according to her spiritual means, so that 
everything tastes pleasant, and the book describes 
how she gets up from her bed very early in the morning 
and walks about the house, happy because she cannot 
sleep because she is in love, happy because in this grey, 
attenuated light of dawn the world seems unsubstantial 
like herself, happy because of her weak, sweet infatuation. 


Yet in spite of this beauty and technical accomplishment 
these books are slightly absurd. The fact is that the 
theme of an extraordinary liability to major misfortunes 
on the part of this Dutch family is inherently absurd. 
There comes a point when one transfers one’s sympathy 
from the van der Lowes to the insurance company with 
which they dealt. One cannot quite understand how it 
is that an author of such quality could lavish his fineness 
on a theme which, however his technique disguises it, is 
fundamentally coarse in its reduplication of horrors, until 
one begins to consider M. Couperus’s dates. Here it is 
that the bibliographical notes would have been so helpful. 
As it is, I must rely on my quite unsupported recollections 
to assert that M. Couperus is an author of an age which 
makes it safe to say that he was not only much nearer 
Heaven when he was a boy, but also much nearer Zola. 
The prodigious van der Lowes are, in fact, the product 
of a mind that in its youth had been powerfully impressed 
by the story of the Rougus Macquarts. Dr. Adriaan is, 
indeed, singularly reminiscent of Dr. Pascal. It was a 
wonderful world in those days, when in the name of an 
alleged science which had, however, no discoverable relation 
to the work of any of the scientific men of the period, men 
could swallow any preposterous yarn provided that it did 
not support Christianity; and of its children Zola, who 
strained at the gnat of the most trifling miracle of the 
saints yet could swallow the camel of spontaneous com- 
bustion, was most typical. It was among the articles 
of the boundless faith of the infidel that families all went 
the same way home to an extent that in real life, except 
to the peculiar vision of the Eugenics Society, they notice- 
ably do not, and for some unknown reason this idea of 
malignant heredity seemed to the writers of that period 
inspiring and dignified. Perhaps they derived some such 
consolation from the thought that their sins were due to 
grandfather’s careless choice of a grandmother, as we do 
to-day from the thought that our sins are due to complexes 
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H. G. WELLS GREAT TRIBUTE 


KNUT HAMSUN’S MASTERPIECE 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL 


9s. net. 


@, Mr. H. G. Wells in a letter he has written to the publishers, Messrs. Gyldendal, salutes his great Norwegian 
confrére in letters in the following generous and characteristically sincere panegyric :-— 


Easton Glebe, Dunmow, 
Messrs. Gyldendal. June 18, 1920. 
Dear Sirs, 


I have not yet written to thank you for sending me ‘‘ GROWTH OF THE SOIL ” 
and making me acquainted with the work of Knut Hamsun. 


I am ashamed to say I have never before read a book by this great writer, and 
indeed I did not know of his existence until now. It amazes me that he has so long 
been kept from the English reading public, and the sooner you give us more of him 
the better I shall be pleased. 


I do not know how to express the admiration I feel for this wonderful book 
without seeming to be extravagant. I am not usually lavish with my praise, but 
indeed the book impresses me as among the very greatest novels I have ever read. 
It is wholly beautiful : it is saturated with wisdom and humour and tenderness ; 
these peasants are a triumph of creative understanding. 


I have seen no reviews here that do justice to this work. But I find my friends 
talking of it, and, as it were, getting up their courage to appreciate it at its proper 
value. Give us one or two more books by Hamsun in English, and our sluggish, 
but on the whole fairly honest criticism, will begin to realise the scale he is built upon 
—I say as much. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. G. WELLS. 


@, The publishers add nothing to the tremendous appeal of this fine utterance of one great master-novelist to 
another, knowing that a novel which has so inspired Mr. Wells cannot fail to go straight to the heart and mind 
of the tens of thousands of his admirers. 


@, It is significant that although the reviews of “ Growth of the Soil” have perhaps been as appreciative and 
numerous as those of any novel that has appeared for years, Mr. Wells feels that they have nevertheless been 
wanting in that direct acclamation of the book as that perfect achievement of genius and humanity which 
he knows it to be. 


OTHER GYLDENDAL BOOKS, whose intrinsic merit prevents them from being overshadowed even by the mightiness 
of “‘ Growth of the Soil,” are :— 


THE SONG OF THE BLOOD-RED FLOWER. J. Linnankoski (Finnish) 7s. net. 


“ The love adventures of a roving Don Juan clothed in an atmosphere of graceful fantasy, and told with delicate charm 
. - has no Rabelaisian flavouring about it.’"—Evening Siandard. 


JENNY. Sigrid Undset (Norwegian) 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Another powerful Gyldendal novel.” 

THE SWORN BROTHERS. Gunnar Gunnarsson (Icelandic) 7s. net. 
A great Icelandic saga of instant and perennial appeal to old and young. 

GRIM : THE STORY OF A PIKE. Svend Fleuron (Norwegian) 6s. net. 
A thrilling study and story of fish-life akin to the work of Ernest Thompson Seton and Charles G. D. Roberts. 

MERLIN’S ISLE. W. Worster (English) 2s. 6d. net. 


A masterly study of Rudyard Kipling’s England. 


GYLDENDAL, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
COPENHAGEN. LONDON. CHRISTIANIA. 
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set up by repressions applied by nurse in our cradle. In 
any case, it became a tedious and tiresome convention, and 
here it repeatedly stultifies the good work M. Couperus 
has wasted upon it. There is Emilie, for instance, a figure 
in whom M. Couperus cunningly compresses the whole 
of his knowledge about the art nouveau movement, that 
astonishing period when an innocently base formula ran 
over Europe like wildfire and found a permanent home 
in Continental coinage. It is miserable that the necessity 
to keep up the van der Lowe tradition makes M. Couperus 
see to it that her divorced husband murders her brother 
because he suspects them of an incestuous passion, and she 
toes the family line by becoming a victim of folie circulaire. 
One must write down M. Couperus as a writer of great 
talent who is enormously qualified by his circumstances. 
But here and there, in Marietje’s morning wanderings, 
in the relations between Dr. Adriaan and his mother, he 
rises to a high pitch of beauty. Resecca WEsT. 


MR. CONRAD’S NEW NOVEL 


The Rescue: a Tale of the Shallows. By Joseru Conran. 
Dent. 8s. net. 


There is no name in modern literature that suggests 
such magical horizons as the name of Mr. Conrad. 
His creative energy can call up the very images of 
desire, and his power of poetic visualisation gives both 
to his figures and to his backgrounds an intensity of reality, 
an eloquence of appeal, that astonish the reader afresh in 
each one of his books. His wider reputation, long delayed, 
but now in the full flood of a recognition that is not alone 
literary, arises, we imagine, from the fact that the interest 
of his books is at once psychic and physical, that they are, 
in short, thrilling in that double way which is the essence of 
impressive drama, and which the bad psychologist, on the 
one hand, and the mere virtuoso on the other, so invariably’ 
ruin. Mr. Conrad is a great artist and, unlike most great 
artists, he is fortunate in having no immature work to 
regret. His twenty and more volumes are neither dated 
by youth nor by some outworn phase; one and all they 
deal maturely, in their varied settings, under their air of 
tragic irony and romantic adventure, with the universal 
problems of character and circumstance. Mr. Conrad is 
interested in mankind as it is; he approaches it with no 
ulterior motive of morality or indignation, with no 
words of comfort or content, with no sublime indifference. 
But in his realism, which is uncompromising, the poetic 
bent of his own particular genius has found a method of 
presentation more vivid and convincing than the more 
outwardly realistic methods of his contemporaries. Thus 
it is impossible to “ place ” Mr. Conrad by any preconceived 
values, and thus his books tend to confuse those who are 
unable to allow for the personality of the writer or who 
imagine that to be actual you must be prosaic. The sense 
of life does not come only from experience, it comes also 
from intuition, and though none of us may have encountered 
either the characters or the situations which Mr. Conrad 
describes, yet we feel that they are real. This is the test of his 
work, and, amongst the hundred things that may be said about 
it, no more important thing can be said than that he makes 
truth appear stranger than fiction—stranger but more likely. 

Mr. Conrad’s new novel, The Rescue, is a case in point. 
No more wildly romantic setting or more romantic 
underplot was ever outshone by tragic encounter—an 
encounter in this case between a white man and a white 
woman in a land of savage Malays, among fantastic schemes 
for the regaining of a chief's kingdom. The whole story is 
incredible, real, moving, and tremendous. The currents of 
the visible plot, staged on a languorous tropic shore, intricate 
in variety of motive and in the strange play of barbaric 
psychology, serve to throw upon the two central figures, 
caught in that web of sinister plans, a gigantic shadow of 
impending doom. They dominate the scene in the fixed 
intensity of their emotions, faced by the appalling cataclysm 


of events; and in these primitive yet complex hearts, ip 
which desire and hope can find no soothing words and only 
one moment of illusion, the truth of their perceptions is the 
deep basis of their reality. 

The fascination of Mr. Conrad’s style lingers upon this 
book of deadly shoals, of gorgeous visions, and of 
treacherous fate. The atmosphere of a slumbrous after. 
noon heavy with imminent storm surrounds and inter. 
penetrates the very hearts of his actors. But it is hardly 
necessary at this time of day to dwell upon the qualities of 
Mr. Conrad’s English, upon its nicety of phrase, upon its 
rhythm, upon its just balance to the needs of his imagi- 
nation. We have marked numerous descriptive 
but on second thoughts we will refrain from quotation. To 
lift even the most glowing of them from their context would 
be to give them a false importance in the general beauty 
of the writing. Nor shall we make any attempt to sum- 
marise or even to outline the story itself. Its spell lies in 
its achievement and to epitomise the contents would be 
of no more value than to point to the cold ashes of a fire as 
a description of the blaze. 

The Rescue is, in its idea, the climax of years of scheming 
brought to another climax at the last second by the adven- 
titious appearance of a number of extraneous figures, 
marring the successful fruition of adventure and giving, in 
the person of the one white woman of the story, a fleeting 
and intangible glimpse of a different and a more triumphant 
success. In the meeting of Captain Lingard, the faithful, 
headstrong slave of his word, and of Mrs. Travers, wife of 
the owner of a stranded yacht and half-rebel against a too- 
successful civilisation, the drama of the book unfolds itself. 
Captain Lingard, as will be remembered, is met with in 
two of Mr. Conrad’s other novels, a Captain Lingard grown 
old in the boisterous and dogmatic humanity of his immense 
prestige; but Mrs. Travers is a new creation, appearing 
suddenly out of the unknown and fading into it again with 
her enticing and touching femininity, enigmatic and half- 
unread to the end. She is, as her friend d’Alcacer explains 
to Lingard, ‘‘ a representative woman and yet one of those 
of whom there are but very few at any time in the world. 
Not that they are very rare, but that there is but little room 
ontop. They are the iridescent gleams on a hard and dark 
surface. For the world is hard, Captain Lingard, it is hard, 
both in what it will remember and in what it will forget. 
It is for such women that people toil on the ground and 
underground and artists of all sorts invoke their inspiration.” 

It is curious to note how the subtle poison of the tragic 
and great passion underlying the march of outward events 
stirs with its uneasy breath each figure of thestory. D’Alcacer, 
with his high breeding, understands it all from hour to 
hour, and his final exhausted relaxation is a powerful com- 
mentary upon those emotions, while the dare-devil cynicismof 
the youthful Carter shrivels into astonished anxiety, and the 
foolish Shaw soon reaches the end of his tether in a flood of 
self-righteous and amazed indignation; Jérgenson, that 
inhuman echo of a dead past, is conscious of the ebbing will, 
and the embittered fury of his irretrievable step is like @ 
gesture of despair, and even Mr. Travers, who is almost a 
caricature in the feeble shallowness of his egotism, can only 
keep his head by a pose of contempt that is but half-sincere. 
As for the Malays, they show their hold on the situation by theit 
acts—they do not so muchas attempt to understand the cause 
of events, they simply feel the mysterious tumult in the hearts 
of the white people. Upon the reader of the book, too, 
descends the breath of that muffled drama acted within the 
shallows of the sombre and glittering Shore of Refuge. 
From the height of endeavour to the dumbness of 
despair, from the hopes of material success, through all 
the doubts and difficulties of unforeseen complications to 
the sense of utter failure, from those few hours of exquisite, 
of divine rest to the awakening of agonised regrets—all 
passes before him weighted as with the burden of nemesis, 
yet sweet as with the cadence of some noble and tragi¢ 
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There is something statuesque about the fierce vitality 
of Captain Lingard and Mrs. Travers, just as a swiftly 
rotating wheel appears motionless. The dammed-up river 
of their bewildered passion gives them an almost voiceless 
immobility in the crash of their meeting. They have the 
fatal aspect of those who will always conquer themselves 
even in defeat and are drawn together only to part 
irrevocably. ‘The world fails them, but in their uttermost 
extremity they are, as it were, inevitably faithful to that 
inward voice whose accents survive the one moment of 
delicious surrender and of apparent faithlessness. Unlike 
most tragedies, which are those of weak character, this is 
the tragedy of strong character. It is not their wills that 
are broken; it is their hearts. Perhaps that is why the 
tragedy is so insistent and why the protagonists are con- 
sumed only to remain immortal. It happened long years 
ago, in the middle of last century, but putting down the 
book, one feels that the ghosts of the Rajah Laut and 
the woman of his dreams must haunt still, in the hunger 
of their passion and despair, the reaches of that distant 
island. 


CORNISH GRANITE 


Life of Lord Courtney. By G P. Goocn. Macmillan. 
18s. net. 


“I wish there was more Cornish granite like you in the 
world.” So wrote the late Earl Grey to Leonard Courtney 
at the close of the South African War, during which Courtney 
had been not only the moral but the fighting political 
leader of the Opposition. He was born in the year of the 
great Reform Act, and he embodied, in an extraordinarily 
complete sense, the faith and spirit of that philosophic 
Radicalism which the prophets of Reform laboured to 
enthrone. For forty years he was a minority leader, 
marvellously fitted to the part, and it is the literal truth 
that an age singularly rich in political talent can furnish 
no parallel to his rock-like character and consistency. He 
could never have been in any majority. He was a complete 
Individualist. The heart of his faith he put into an es- 
pecially fine address delivered at the funeral of Herbert 
Spencer: ‘‘ We may still believe in the ultimate realisation 
of a perfect world order without coercion, and of the service 
that shall be perfect freedom.” If we should wish to label 
him at all, it would be as the ideal senator. 

His contemporaries thought of him as an iron man and 
a doctrinaire Puritan. This was a ludicrous misreading, 
as Mr. Gooch’s masterly study with its abundance of testi- 
mony proves. In certain essential matters Courtney was 
as uncompromising as any of the eminent men with whom 
he was commonly associated—for example, Fawcett and 
Herbert Spencer. But in wealth of human quality he 
can hardly have been surpassed by any of the Victorians. 
We may test this by the immense range of his private 
acquaintance, by the variety of the men and women who 
throughout his long life treated him as the wisest of coun- 
sellors, by the tributes paid to him by the leaders of 
every opposing host when political passions ran highest, 
by the delightful atmosphere of his home in Cheyne Walk, 
known from the early ‘eighties down to the last year of the 
war, as one of the half-dozen most interesting houses in 
London. 

_ It is much less surprising to think of Courtney’s having 
just missed the Speakership (he was the best Chairman of 
Committees of his time) than of his having been for fifteen 
years Delane’s principal authority on foreign affairs on 
the Times. He wrote in all, it seems, some 8,000 leading 
articles, covering the period between the end of the Palmer- 
ston epoch and the Eastern troubles amid which the Beacons- 
field Ministry staggered to its fall. Mr. Gooch’s chapter 
on Courtney as Times leader-writer makes an interesting 
addendum to the two “Lives” of Delane and the published 
teminiscences of his various lieutenants. We can see from 
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time to time how the two came to clash. But the reader 
may feel that if there is any one thing in Courtney’s career 
that is not fully illuminated by Mr. Gooch it is the intel- 
lectual relationship between Courtney and the Times. 
In the case of almost any other man of the age the thing 
would not seem baffling, but in Courtney’s case one is 
left wondering, How could he do it ? 

It would not be possible, we think, for any fair-minded 
opponent to go over this long record of political faith and 
fighting without being impelled to make a full admission, 
not of Courtney’s consistency only, but of his general 
rightness. His view of the American Civil War and the 
several issues which particularly touched Great Britain 
was wholly justified by history. In 1870 he _ believed 
that France deserved defeat, but he was entirely 
innocent (unlike many prominent Liberals of the day) 
of approving of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 
He was more fully informed upon South Africa than any 
other man in Parliament, and was convinced that the 
tap-root of the prolonged trouble was to be found in the 
blunders associated with the Transvaal annexation of 1877. 
The Boer War ended his House of Commons career so 
decisively that he failed to get back even in 1906, but 
the citations from his letters and speeches make clear 
the remarkable accuracy of his judgment. He was dubbed 
the only genuine Liberal Unionist, and if it be said that 
in relation to Ireland his conduct lacked complete con- 
sistency—since, without being converted to Home Rule 
he came to accept it—the retort might be easy enough. 
It would be that the Unionists of the day before yesterday 
(as Mr. Bernard Shaw predicted of them long ago) are 
now engaged in forcing Home Rule upon both divisions 
of Ireland. Courtney, however, at one time believed that 
the settlement of the land question would bring the political 
settlement of Ireland. In this, of course, he was mistaken ; 
but the most prescient Englishmen did not anticipate Sinn 
Fein. In one other matter Courtney saw no further than 
his contemporaries—he did not realise the implications of 
the Anglo-French Entente. But he foresaw in exactness 
the consequences of the peace that was made one year 
after he passed from the scene. 

Mr. Gooch has earned our gratitude. The book is a 
thoroughly satisfying example of political biography—as indis- 
pensable to the student of modern English history as the 
“‘Lives”’ of Gladstone and Disraeli and Sir Charles Dilke. 
Probably no contemporary historian could equal Mr. 
Gooch in the virtuosity of his condensation of articles and 
speeches—which is what we should expect from the author 
of Germany and the French Revolution. Moreover, he 
commands a wide knowledge of modern Europe. And for 
the critical reader it is a rare pleasure, in days when 
carelessness in detail is almost universal, to accompany 
a writer who hardly ever slips. 


A PEASANT POLITICIAN 


Life of Jesse Collings. By Jesse CoLiincs and J. L. Green. 
Longmans. 15s. net. 

If you view English history from a certain angle, the 
angle of those who are more interested in the peasant than 
the prince of commerce, and who believe that the knowledge 
of how to hoe a row well is more important than the power 
to sell stacks of bad hosiery, Mr. Jesse Collings has claims 
to be the most important politician of the nineteenth 
century. It is the more unfortunate that this account of 
his life should be one of the dullest books we have had the 
misfortune to read. Mr. Collings’ own pages have a modest 
simplicity which redeems them from banality, but Sir 
John Green’s idea of lively reading seems to be bounded 
on the north by the annual report of the Rural League and 
on the south by the obituary notices in the Gazette for 
Befriending Poor Tenants. The result, we are afraid, is 
that Mr. Collings’ work will remain in the obscurity with 
which high politics have surrounded it, until some one 


with a better sense of style comes forward to write the 
story of the peasant who became a successful business man, 
but still believes that the agricultural labourer was a highly 
skilled workman. Joseph Arch seemed to forget that : 
at any rate he did not, when he was in Parliament, view 
“imperial ” politics with the simple, unyielding eye of Mr, 
Collings. Clever lawyers and professional politicians laughed 
at the slogan of “three acres and a cow,” but those who 
loved rural England in the ’seventies and who know her 
now have always believed that the policy championed by 
Mr. Collings might have saved the country from becoming 
the desert of sport and grass-lands which we see to-day. 
There are, of course, people who frankly do not believe in, 
or hope for, any but an industrial England, people who look 
forward with eagerness to a land where there shall be 
nothing but centres for making money and centres for 
wasting money. These people say, with an unconscious 
parodying of de I’Isle Adam, “ As for growing food, the 
lesser breeds shall do that for us.” With them there is no 
argument, and they can be recommended to avoid this 
record of the life of a man to whom the natural world of 
seed-time or harvest obviously means more than any other 
worlds conceivable. 

Mr. Collings sprang from a family and a county of farmers 
—you meet Collings (with the “g’”’) all over Devon and 
Somerset. He gives a brief enough account of his family’s 
life in the *forties—indignantly denying that they deserve 
the sobriquet of the “ hungry forties.” Surely, however, 
there was hunger enough then, and far higher prices than 
Mr. Collings remembers, in the big towns. At Littleham 
milk may have been three pints a penny, eggs twenty a 
shilling, meat fivepence or sixpence a pound, and chickens 
a shilling each, but what was the price to working-people 
in Manchester, or Liverpool, or even Exeter and Plymouth ? 
Mr. Collings’ father rented four acres of land, and 

every day at dinner at twelve o’clock there was a joint of meat, 

roasted before the fire or baked in the oven. In addition, there were 

potatoes, other vegetables, and invariably a boiled suet-pudding 
with eggs in it, on the making ot which my mother prided herself. 

This was a sound, substantial meal, and no doubt was a main cause 

ot the health and bodily strength which the children enjoyed. 

We have known such farmers who managed as good a dish 
just before the war, but also we have known men farming 
much more land who only had meat twice a week. The 
grave faults of the life led by the villagers in Mr. Collings’ 
boyhood were then, and are still, largely prevalent in 
English villages—extreme dulness, and the calm acquies- 
cence in the idea that life, the industrial life of the town, 
represented an advance. There, perhaps, Mr. Collings does 
not quite grasp the real problem. What we want to do is to 
make it worth the labourer’s while to stop in the village, 
and that we can only do by enlarging the interests of village 
lifé as well as by raising wages and securing more leisure. 
This last task is the most difficult. The very nature of 
farm-work seems to preclude leisure ; it is the masculine 
version of housework and is never finished. But the task 
can be accomplished, if we can only get more people back 
to the work. And for that we must, as Stephen Reynolds 
used to insist, get rid once for all of the snobbish fetish of 
the white collar. Mr. Collings’ struggle has been against 
that fetish, and it is a pity that his task has now fallen 
mainly into the hands of poets and journalists. 


FOSSILS 


Invertebrate Palaeontology: An Introduction to the Study 
of Fossils. By Hersert Leaper Hawkins. Methuen. 
6s. 6d. net. 

It is an unfortunate necessity that science should be 
obliged as a rule to work with a terminology of somewhat 
forbidding aspect to the uninitiated. It is a necessity 
because the facts dealt with are often outside the scope of 
general conversation or literature, and also because the 
need for precision of meaning is often not satisfied by words 
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taken from common language. Hence it has come about 
that science is regarded as an esoteric pursuit, the study of 
which is limited to a few specialists, whereas, on the other 
hand, politics, intrinsically no simpler than science, is held 
to be an exoteric pursuit, on which the plain man can 
profitably form opinions for himself. 

Nevertheless, the forbidding terminology of science often 
embodies the deepest and most permanent of human 
interests. There has been much talk lately—irresponsible 
and mountebank talk, it is true—of the possibility of a 
visit to the Moon or to Mars. Far beyond the limits of 
human capacity though such a visit must be, yet if it could 
be realised, could there be any more enthralling experience 
than to waik and view with our own eyes the scenery on 
those distant worlds, which shine so peaceably upon us 
across the great impassable chasm of limitless space? For 
their realities must transcend by a thousandfold the most 
fantastic flights of our mere imagination. Well, possibly 
there is an experience yet more enthralling. If we could 
have a day on our own earth, say a million years ago, and 
note the scenery and the strange, grotesque forms of life 
which then abounded, we should ever afterwards regard 
the fairy-tales of human imagination as the most desolating 
of commonplaces by comparison. And there is a science 
which does take us back to that ancient scenery and brings 
us among those strange, grotesque forms of life. It is 
called Invertebrate Paleontology: it was formerly called 
Oryctology, but neither as Oryctology nor as Palonto- 
logy has it ever aroused so much public interest as the 
latest political speeches reported in the morning newspapers. 

Nor is the reason far to seek. Fossils do not tell their 
story to the mere casual passer-by. They deliver up their 
wonderful secrets only to those who by long study and 
labour have mastered the code in which they are conveyed. 
An uninstructed layman looking at a fossil is rather like a 
dog looking at a £1,000 note. For him it has no significance : 
it is just a sense-impression, like any other. The very name 
of fossil is often used in common speech as a term of oppro- 
brium: we apply it to our elderly friends with unprogressive 
ideas, when the last thing we wish to imply is any sort of 
value or interest in those ideas. 

Mr. H. L. Hawkins has now made a gallant attempt to 
arouse interest in the study of fossils, and he has succeeded 
as well as anyone could succeed in what is inevitably a 
quixotic undertaking. His book, while addressed primarily 
to students of geology and zoology, is designed also for the 
use of the general public, and constitutes indeed an admir- 
able handbook on the subject. for he endeavours here to 
expound the code in which the secrets of fossils are hidden, 
and he writes well and plainly, with traces even of humour 
now and again, and we are happy to add is quite free himself 
from the least taint of fossilisation. Yet let us not mislead 
our readers: the code cannot be deciphered ‘ standing on 
one leg ’’—to borrow a quaint phrase of Sir Thomas Browne, 
It is a serious study, demanding all the attention and care 
which we are accustomed to associate with scientific books. 
For anyone prepared to give the subject this attention, 
Mr. Hawkins has written an excellent book as an intro- 
duction to it. He deals with the technique of palzonto- 
logy: where to look for fossils, what to do with them when 
found, how to collect and prepare them, etc. All this 
information may be regarded as of real public importance, 
for buried in the earth beneath us are innumerable specimens 
of ancient life. They are apt to be dug out in quarries 
and ignorantly cast away, and thus there must often have 
been lost many priceless records of the remote past. All 
those concerned in any way with digging into the earth 
should be taught to recognise and safeguard the treasures 
which they may find, for vandalism here is unpardonable. 

In the second part of his book, Mr. Hawkins describes the 
different types of fauna found in the various geological 

strata. He omits vertebrates altogether, and as regards 
invertebrates he follows mainly the classification adopted 
in Vol. I. of Zittel’s Textbook of Paleontology, as edited in 





English by C. R. Eastman. In a manual of this kind, he 
has done well to subordinate his personal opinions to the 
scheme adopted in that authoritative work. He includes 
a number of original photographs and drawings, which add 
considerably to the value of the book. 


OLD ENGLAND 


William Smith. By Gzorcre Bourne. Chatto and Windus. 
6s. net. 

William Smith, the son of humble parents, was born in 
Hampshire in 1790, and entered into business as a potter 
at the age of nineteen. His home was Farnborough—- 
then a village on a by-lane—and there, after a second 
marriage, he bought a farm which not only “ worked” 
in nicely with the pottery business, but has served as his 
picturesque background in the memory of descendants, 
Potteries were at the time very numerous in this corner 
of England, and Smith, who could not read or write, did the 
work that was nearest to him as well as any man. His 
physical description recalls the farmer rather than the 
potter to mind; a big tall man, with a florid face and a 
protruding stomach, eyes grey and watchful, and a dogged 
chin. His life was quiet and orderly, varied only by 
occasional visits as his own salesman to London. It sad- 
dened somewhat towards the end, owing to the progress of 
the South-Western Railway, which not only cut through 
his land and diminished his acreage, but also caused him to 
feel more severely the competition of rival potters nearer 
to London. After a twelvemonth, during which he lost 
his appetite and drank more than usual, he died peacefully, 
surrounded by his family, at the age of 68. 

Of this William Smith no mention will be found in any 
biographical dictionary ; he was not even the father of a 
minor celebrity lately discovered, some village poet or 
philosopher, for example. His grandson, however, the 
author of this book, happens to have a nice literary talent 
which he expends in descriptions of the rural things of 
England. Mr. Bourne is a student and a lover of the 
English village, and in writing the present book he has 
had the idea of restoring, with the aid of family records, a 
bit of antiquity. The records came to him by word of 
mouth. The second and longer part of his book has been 
constructed out of memories of the talk of uncles and aunts, 
the children of William Smith ; the earlier chapters are an 
impression of visits paid in childhood to Smith’s farm, 
which had then altered but little. “I was privileged,” 
he says, “ to find there a life quite out of date now; life 
as it seemed good to the English as long ago as Cowper, 
or earlier—for William Smith was old-fashioned, even in 
his own day; a life, in fact, rapidly vanishing in these 
unquiet times.” 

William Smith’s world was certainly “ full of a number 
of things.” The old England evoked in these pages is a 
mass of concrete details. Mr. Bourne describes old living- 
rooms, old rural industries, old itineraries and much else— 
all most minutely. The book has value for the student of 
social progress, though he does not stress this point. Asa 
rule, his own personal reflections take a sentimental line. 
He would have us go to old pictures in order to discover 
the “ values ” of a vanished rural England in a rich peace- 
fulness and the curves of sloping cornfields. He will even 
argue that the farmers and peasants of England did care 
for all “‘ the severity and stillness which grew up with their 
own labours.” Yet he is no fanatic of the past; he quotes 
John Smith, the son of William, who “ would not have 
cared to go back to these old times,” and he agrees that 
stagnant sewage in an open ditch and the public singeing 
of slaughtered pigs are features of the old village that 
need not be regretted. 

Mr. Bourne “restores” William Smith’s environment 
more successfully than he restores William Smith himself. 
We know what Smith did, and we know what he looked 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A Journal of International Understanding. 


Epirep sy E. D. MOREL. 


Official Organ of the Union of Democratic Control. 





JEROME K. JEROME has said :— 


“No man or woman is fit to cast a vote who does 
not study foreign affairs. The welfare of every 
dweller in the land depends upon our foreign policy. 
At any moment a man’s life, his liberty, his property 
may be demanded of him: his home ruined, his 
children beggared by the folly or the criminality of 
diplomatists. Ask the starving population of Ger- 
many and Austria what it has cost them: this 
imbecile indifference to ‘world politics.’ To the 
labourers —S upon whom in the end the burden 
inevitably descends, the study of foreign affairs is a 

rimary necessity of their existence. The Capitalist 
— takes good care that they get as little informa- 
tion as possible on the subject. And even the little 
that is given to them is coloured and falsified for the 
purpose of deceiving them. Foreign Affairs is the 
only paper that gives them the truth. If it was read 
by every thinking man and woman in the country, 
that ‘next war’ might never come. 


** JEROME K. JEROME, in a letter to the Editor.”’ 
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like, without really getting to grips with his character. 
Some of his opinions are given, and they must have diff red 
little from the opinions of his neighbours of his own class. 
He read the Bible and distrusted Roman Catholics, but was 
not free from local superstitions. Contemporary politics 
concerned him not at all; and he avoided contact with 
those outside his own station in life—passing both the poor 
of his village and the local squires on the other side. But 
there is no incident of his story—as his story has been 
handed down by his children—that creates an illusion 
of real knowledge of the man. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Idylls of Theocritus. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
R. J. Cuotmetey. New Edition, revised and augmented. 
Bell. 1919. 10s. 6d. net. 

Since its first appearance nearly twenty years ago, the late Mr. 
Cholmeley’s Theocritus has been the standard English edition of this 
last of the classical Greek poets. Its principal defect was its occasional 
inaccuracy. For the new edition it has been revised and brought 
up to date; the fresh matter extends, in the form of addenda and 
appendices, to 60 pages, including original contributions by the editor, 
besides bringing before the student in a convenient form the principal 
results ot recent Theocritean scholarship. 


Is America Worth Saving ? By Nicnoitas Murray Butter. Scribner. 

Dr. Butler is president ot Columbia University, New York, which, 
we believe, is the largest university in the world. The head of so vast 
a hive of learning, you will admit, ought to be a man of some know- 
ledge and general intelligence, capable of stating and discussing an 
intellectual question according to the rules. In the first of the papers 
brought together in this volume Dr. Butler is contrasting the American 
Idea with Socialism. The two assumptions of Socialism, he says, are : 
(1) “ that all of man’s efforts, both past and present, are to be inter- 
preted and explained in terms of his desire for wealth and ot the pro- 
cesses which lead to the satistaction of that desire”; (2) that in the 
struggle tor wealth there should be, between those who employ and 
those who labour, a “ class war to be carried on to the bitter end ”— 
according to ‘* the savage teaching ot Karl Marx, a man whose consum- 
ing passion was hate.” After this, the reader may, or may not, be 
curious to find out what the author of this remarkable generalisation 
has to say about the real labour problem, the foundations of prosperity, 
the road to durable peace, “ Is American education improving ?” or 
any other of the twenty-two subjects treated here. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler was, before the Chicago Convention, an aspirant to the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. 


THE CITY 


HE accounts of Wm. Cory and Son, the coal factors, 
for the year ended March 81st last, show an extra- 
——- jump in the profits, which are £755,500 as 

compared with £468,600 for the previous year, and £215,300 
for the year ended March, 1915. ‘The report states signifi- 
cantly that “ ample and special provision for further charges 
and depreciation have been made.” Dividends since 1910 
have been 8, 10, 10, 10, 15, 15, 20 and 20 per cent. (of which 
10 per cent. is free of income tax), and the same rate is main- 
tained this year, which is a good deal better even than it 
looks, for in April of last year two new fully paid shares were 
given as a bonus in respect of every five shares held. This 
company has given its employees the opportunity of 
becoming shareholders, but it does not look as though they 
had availed themselves of the privilege to any great extent, 
for whilst the dividend on the ordinary shares absorbs 
£570,017, that on the employees’ shares amounts to only 
£4,851. It is evident from the foregoing figures that the 
miners are not getting all the profits that a kindly Govern- 
ment is allowing to be made out of coal. At the annual 
meeting held last week, the Chairman, Sir A. C. Cory-Wright, 
Bart., said that since the last meeting an agreement had 
been entered into which makes the company the exclusive 
selling agent for one of the most important oil producing 
groups. He was of opinion that within the next year or 
two adequate supplies of oil would be available, and in the 
meantime storage and shipping facilities will have been 
installed at all the important stations on the ocean routes 
throughout the world. 


I remarked at the time of the Coal Commission that what 
had happened in the past in connection with coal, viz., 
the building up of vast fortunes, was now in course of 
happening with regard to oil. The reports of the Shell 
Transport and the Royal Dutch Companies published last 
week bear this out. The results of the former will be 
analysed here next week. The Royal Dutch figures for 
1919 show a net profit of 100,000,000 florins (at the present 
rate of exchange about eleven florins equal £1) as compared 
with 72,000,000 florins in 1918, 44,000,000 florins in 1917 
and 82,000,000 florins in 1916. ‘The dividend for the year 
is 45 per cent. as compared with 48 per cent. in 1918 and 
19 per cent. in 1911, but these comparisons have no value, 
there having been so many bonus distributions of shares 
meanwhile. A Dutch financial journal, the Nederlands 
Financier, has worked out the profit that has accrued during 
the thirty years of the company’s existence to a man who, 
when it was formed, took one share of 1,000 florins at par, 
and has subscribed to every new issue offered to the share- 
holders. The market value of his present holding would 
have grown from 1,000 florins to 1,400,000 florins, for which 
he would have paid in cash (on account of the new issues) 
141,858 florins, leaving a net profit of about 1,258,000 florins, 
In addition to this he would have received in cash, dividends 
amounting to 213,762 florins. 

* * * 


A very satisfactory maiden report has been issued by the 
Levant Company, a concern formed under powerful auspices 
in 1918 to develop trade relations between Great Britain 
and the Levant in the Near East. It has an extensive 
business with Turkey, and branches have been established 
in Serbia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Mesopotamia, Batoum, 
Odessa and Novorossisk, the last two places having been 
temporarily closed owing to the occupation of the towns by 
the Bolshevik forces. The company’s commercial position 
there, however, is well established, and business will be 
resumed at the first opportunity. The report for the 
financial year ended December 31st last shows a net profit 
of £338,851, and a first dividend of 7 per cent. is paid on the 
ordinary shares. At the general meeting the Chairman 
stated that : 

It is satisfactory to hear that the name of the Levant Company 
is already well known and respected throughout the sphere of its 
operations. The company’s name and influence is carried to many 
of the ports of the Levant with which it would not otherwise stand 
in direct contact, by the fact that it acts as agent of the Khedivieh 
Mail Steamship Company in the places visited by the Khedivieh 
steamers. 

In view of the development of British political influence in 
the Near East, and the fact that some quite important 
people are interested in the company, its future appears to 
be of great promise. 

* * * 


One industry which does not appear to be affected by 
trade depression is that of dental business, as is shown by 
the satisfactory report of De Trey and Co., the principal 
manufacturers of artificial teeth and dental apparatus. 
Whether it is the result of the war or that the community 
has at last realised that the care of teeth is of vital import- 
ance, dental companies are having a good time. The 
report of De Trey and Co. for the past financial year reveals 
a net profit of £164,054 as compared with £98,750 for the 
previous year, and dividends and a bonus on the ordinary 
shares equalled 22} per cent. as compared with 17} per cent. 
for the previous year. The company’s business extends 
to Paris, Milan, Madrid, Brussels and Melbourne. As to 
the future of the dental industry I cannot do better than 
quote the Chairman’s remarks at the general meeting: 

The success of the leading dental houses throughout the world is 
at all times mainly assured by the rapid progress of dentistry, which, 
during the next few years, I venture to say, will be important. 
The extent to which public health so largely depends upon sound 
dentition is rapidly being recognised by all civilised nations and 
their Governments. At the same time, dentistry is rapidly penetrat- 
ing the immense areas of those nations which are still only partly 
civilised. What dentistry will be throughout the world in ten or 
twenty years from now is difficult to conceive, for even in the fully 
civilised countries alone there are not sufficient dental practitioners 
to cope with the increasing demand for dental treatment. There are 
hundreds of millions of people throughout the world suffering from 
bad teeth and the consequent effects upon their health, and these 
people have hardly yet heard of the name of dentistry. 


A. Emit DaAvIEs. 








